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ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 1@s. 6d. per day. 


Telephone Nos, :— 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 





For Management —* “UNPARALLELED,” Lonpon. 
For Visitors—‘‘ ERMINITEs,’ * Lonvon. 





Telegraphic Addresses: { 
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every Hosier, Draper, or Store in the World. 


But see that you get ACARIC. Lion't be put off with a substi- 
tute offered by some unprincipled dealers for the sake of 





A STRETCHER, NOT A PRESSER. 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


—————.. 
——= 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level. 





Pure Air, Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° 


FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢, 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 





ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Crarke, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence, In private gardens facing the sea, Beautiful views. Lovely climate 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the rroprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 





BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 
residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
— — distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. Billiards, 
ennis Lawn. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d'hdte (separate tables). 
Supplies fr.m Alderney Dairy Farm. Sdehene 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 








FOLKESTONE, BATES HOTEL.—Oldest established and 


most select Family Hotel in Folkestone. Good cooking, comfort, quiet, and good 
a'tention. Centrally situated, with extensive sea view. Private Gardens adjoining the 
Leas. Electric Light throughout. Tariff on application, 
GIRONIMO & PILCHER, Proprietors, 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hot el on the line of marine terraces. Ek ntirely redecorated. Pas- 
senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months. Entirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED HEALTH-RESORT NEAR THE RHINE. 


Celebrated Mineral Springs, 


155'75 deg. Fahr. 


TREATMENT ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Beautiful & Grape Cure 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. Walks and | n hom 
Excursions. September. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 


Unequalled success in curing Gout, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Diseases of the Respiratory and 
Digestive Organs, Nervous Derangen nents, &c. 
ments in the Kurhaus during the whole year. 


Large variety of Entertainments and Amuse- 
Agreeable social life. English Church, 


Prospectus free on application to the STAEDTISCHE KURVERWALTUNG. 








FOUNDED 
1807. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, ‘tx:” 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 





THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Heme business only, xo 


foreign risks biing undertaken. 
THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000, 000. 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 


(G. W. STEVENS. 
Joint Secretaries | B. E. RATLIFFE. 


Damage by 





CARLTON HOTEL. 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


**Carlton Hotel, London.” 
** 1600 Gerrard.” 


Telegrams: 


Telephone: 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 











NORWICH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 

New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - 


Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. 
Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES-—so0 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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[Welbourne Punch. 


“ Let us in!” cried the Boers. But B-P 


I RANCE.—‘ Our position is well understood : 
Replied with a chuckle, ** Not ME, We don’t want to shed peopl:’s blood, 
We may not have meat Or engage in a row— 
And such like to eat, Until after the Show : 
But we've plenty of pepper, U C2” So you mast stay there and be gocd !” 














































THE EDISON-BELL A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. | 
KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 
_ | PHONOGRAPH 18 THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
; . Contributes ‘Made in 3 sizes at. 
- « \ ty t | 
. \ \\\\ Wa immeasurably 10 6 | 
Price to | 
FROM celerity 1 6/ i) . 
| #2 2s. Od. _ 9 5 | | 
* | 
comfort 
i UP TO | 
| " £18 18°, 
| writing. 1CST FREE. 
A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 
- YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. | 
: A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. ul | 
H | OF Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. It is marvellous. “Wt ———EE | 
ig SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. | 
THE HEAD OFFICES ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. MABIE, TODD '& BARD, 
89 Charing Oross Koad, WC. London, “Tn ee eae 























PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and 
from NEWSAGENTS cn SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 
time as the London morniag papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies wil greatly oblige 
; by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application, 
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OCEAN SERVICES 
AND ROUND THE 
WORLD TRIPS. 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


BLACK WHITE” 


CPR. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 4,4 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- | 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, | 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur | 





Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 


AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Avgustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BrancuEs In SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 


Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, | 


Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
ani all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited, 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, | 


HOULDER LINE 


Tons, | 
35750 
3,500 
5,400 
9 200 
9,200 | 


OF STEAMERS. 


Tons. 
ELsTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
RiprINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
SouTHERN Cross .. 7,300 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining sa oons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney .S.W. 


Hornsey GRANGE .. 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE 
Urmston GRANGE... 
LanGton GRANGE.. 
Denton GRANGE .. 


SCOTOR WHISEY 
Creer 
THE nous: oF COmOSS 
4 
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_ JAMES BUCHANAN &CO, 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. swe QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES, 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of 418 
15s. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. | 

Boarp oF Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen R. 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire 
Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager ‘Resident 
Simpson, Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





at Cape Town), James 
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THE 


UNIGN BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED), 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 





INCORPORATED 1880. 


| Paid-up Capital .......... ee 
i PE s.nsonshovens cecce 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Banks Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on term: 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. E. CARBERY, Manecger. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C 


sees $1,500,000 





UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE. 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
MAURITIUS, 
South- 
Steamers. London, ampton, 

(via Madeira) ....+.ss000 — -— May 19 
tAVONDALE CASTLE 

(via Las Palmas) ...... coocsees May 18 May 19 
*DUNOTTAR CASTLE 

(via Madeira) ......+++0+ coooe May 25 May 26 
tGASCON 

(via Teneriffe) ........s0seeeee — May 26 


* Royal Mail Steamer. + Intermediate Steamer, 


Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Scuthampton every Saturday. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers 
8 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 





THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL SPRING CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 15s., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months, 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 

FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS, COOK & SON'S, Offices. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753- Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


COMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT 


CAN OBTAIN 


THE OUTLOOK 


FROM ALL THE LEADING 


BOOKSELLERS, KIOSKS and LIBRARIES. 
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THE REID LINE oF shiepinc posters 


FOR THE PROMOTION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


<teee—_ TO all PARTS of the WORLD. 


Egypt, India, China, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, South America, West Indies, United States, Canada, &e. 
SPECIMENS AND COSTS ON APPLICATION TO ANDREW REID & CO, Ltd., 
| SPECIALISTS IN PICTORIAL ADVERTISING FOR RAILWAY AND SHIPPING COMPANIES. 


Offices : 50 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


London Office: 24 Cullum,Street, E.C- 
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FRIDAY NIGHT 


THe MAN IN THE Street. ‘ Hooray! 
relieved—and I'll have another pint, guvnor ! ” 

J. B. ‘*Of course you will. But, for my part, I shall 
feel very much relieved when Mafeking 7s relieved.” 


Mafeking’s 


One who was shut up in Kimberley and is now at 
home recruiting makes this forecast :—‘' Before Saturday 
I expect we shall have good news from Mafeking. Lord 
Roberts is amply justifying his long halt at Bloemfontein. 
What a grand thing to keep a line 130 miles long on the 
move 20 miles a day and fighting simultaneously all along 
it the whole distance! I suppose he will go down to 
posterity as a Duke; at least he ought to. It is an 
unprecedented performance in the handling of an army. 
After all their fuss I do not think the Boers will stubbornly 
resist the passage of the Vaal. Cover on the other side 
IS not extended enough, and that will not suit them. 
Carrington and Hunter will be amalgamating at Mafeking 
after it is relieved, and their immediate move is sure to 
be on Pretoria and Lydenburg, for which the Boers have 
to prepare as well.” 


One more weight is this week removed from the minds 
of Ministers. They were long since comfortably con- 
vinced that, Germany standing aloof, no European Power 
would attempt to make mischief by open intervention in 
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the interests of the Boer Republics; but there remained 
the even greater fear that the political necessities of 
President McKinley and his party leaders might lead them 
to take up an attitude perilous to the maintenance of that 
Anglo-American goodwill upon which Lord Salisbury has 
based his foreign policy. That danger is now past, and 
for this we have primarily to thank the Boer delegates. 
On landing at New York they declared that should the 
United States Government refuse to intervene they would 
appeal to the United States people—a fatal threat, for of 
no one thing is the American more jealous than his free- 
dom from outside interference in internal affairs. They 
next foreshadowed an American protectorate for the Boer 
Republics—a suggestion too futile and un-American, not 
to say malicious, even for Tammany. The delegates had 
also to explain away, and could not, the threat of President 
Kruger and his associates to destroy the mines. At this 
very moment it is only the dread of a resignation of their 
commissions at the front by such progressive members of 
the Volksraad as Louis Botha and Lucas Meyer that keeps 
the Kruger party from this wanton destruction of the 
property of Americans and others. And, finally, the dele- 
gates had to explain away, and could not, the decision of 
President Kruger, come to in the face of the vote of the 
Volksraad, to sell on July 9 the undermining rights in the 
Transvaal. Citizens of the United States have enormous 
commercial interests in the mining region apart from their 
interests as shareholders, just as there are 45,000,000 
sterling of German money invested there; and neither 
people can tolerate so flagrant a theft as Mr. Kruger 
would perpetrate if he dare. 


Tue best opinions in this country—the opinions of men 
like Sir Edward Grey, whom to accuse of Jingoism or 
vindictiveness is to write yourself down a political impossi- 
bility—are agreed that the rebels of the Cape Colony and 
Natal should be punished up to the degree necessary to 
bring home to them that treason no less than theft is a 
crime which will no longer be winked at by the Power 
responsible for the peace of South Africa. That treason 
is not so regarded by the bulk of the Dutch subjects of 
Her Majesty—that they look upon it very much as we 
now look upon poaching, as a crime only when found out— 
the jaunty demeanour of some of the rebels who have come 
up for trial abundantly proves. And in this light estimate 
they will be confirmed by the trivial sentences of the High 
Court of the Cape Colony in the case of the Sunnyside rebels 
captured by Colonel Pilcher with their smoking rifles in their 
hands. True, the sentences of the military courts, without 
being in the least vindictive, have displayed a more adequate 
sense of the gravity of the crime of high treason ; but it is 
an open question whether these sentences will hold good 
when the districts in which they were passed revert to 
civil administration. Mr. Richard Solomon, Q.C., Mr. 
Schreiner’s Attorney-General, holds, indeed, that all sen- 
tences by courts-martial on civilians are illegal, and in this 
opinion he is countenanced by the ruling of the Privy 
Council in similar cases not a few which have come up 
on appeal from military courts. ‘ 


Wuat is wanted is a Royal Commission, on which the 
self-governing Colonies shall be represented, acting under 
the authority of the Imperial Parliament. It would be 
desirable that this Commission should be appointed on the 
initiative of the Cape Parliament; but as the Cape 
Parliament does not meet until June 22, and is almost 
certain to oppose such a measure, the Imperial Govern- 
ment would be well advised to exercise its unquestionable 
right to appoint the Commission without further delay. 
If the huge mass of rebellion which has been brought to 
light in the Cape Colony and Natal is to be dealt with 
fairly, fearlessly, and finally, an Imperial tribunal must 
take the place of the local courts. An additional reason 
for thus bringing home the iniquity of rebellion has been 
provided by President Kruger, when in his invocation to 
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“the God of the Volksraad” he declared the “ everlasting 
and undying hate” of the Boer for England, and by Mr. 
‘Wessels, one of the Boer delegates, in his significant 
remark in America that, though defeated now, the Boers 
will watch their opportunity and try again. All the more 
‘need, therefore, to deal with the rebels in a way which 
‘shall make them think twice before they take part in the 
next attempt upon British supremacy. 


Tue son of a well-known Boer general gives us his 
views. His father is one of the best educated Boers in 
the field against us, but the son is Anglophobe—by his 
father’s wish. The war, he declares, is partly the doing 
of Cape Bondites, ensuing their ambition to be rid of us, 
‘but chiefly of the Hollanders under the inspiration of 
Dr. Leyds, who has Oom Paul (for reasons which need 
not here be pursued) under his thumb. Both these factions 
have worked on the feelings of the ignorant Boers, but 
even so Mr. declares that there is a large body of 
opinion in the Transvaal in no wise hostile to British 
occupation, though latent so far. This casts an interesting 
light on the problem of future settlement, for all our 
calculations hitherto have been made on the assumption 
that the entire Transvaal wants to throttle us. 


UnperR an agreement with the Korean Government, 
dated March 30 last, Russia has acquired the exclusive 
naval uses of Masampho harbour. This is a gross and 
scandalous breach of Russia’s treaty engagements with 
England in the matter of Port Hamilton, a strong position 
adjacent to Masampho, which we relinquished in 1885 
azainst Russia's tormal pledge never to occupy any port 
or portion of Korea. In 1894 Sir Edward Grey, speaking 
for the Foreign Office, declared that the pledge was still 
valid and binding. But Russia has never allowed her 
plighted word to stand in the way of her ambitions, least 
.of all where England is concerned. She needed Masampho 
harbour to complete her strategic defences against any 
, Power who might hereafter attempt to dispute her ambi- 
-tions in China north of the Yang-tsi; and, England being 
preoccupied elsewhere and our Foreign Office being what 
it is, she took it. So much for the Tsar’s promises and 
aspirations ; they are as powerless to bind the Russian 
. Government as twine to chain a bear. 


How: Japan—eager, progressive Japan—will act at 
this crisis in her fate remains to be seen. If she feels her- 
self strong enough to deal single-handed with Russia, it is 
tolerably certain she will make the attempt. She knows 

‘what she wants and is not lacking in nerve. With 
Russia established in strength at Masampho, Japan is as 

-mauch menaced and crippled as England would. be if 
Germany were at Antwerp under treaty with Belgium. 


Tie element of truth in the portentous rumours about 
French aggression in Morocco is that France is pursuing 
‘there the policy inaugurated some thirty years ago by 
M. Jules Ferry—pursuing it, as Russia is pursuing hers 
in Persia, more vigorously, and therefore more visibly, 
‘than might have been judicious but for England’s 
«entanglements in South Africa.” That policy substi- 
t tutes for expansion in Europe at the expense of her four 
« neighbours—the historic policy of France until the Triple 
Alliance rendered it impracticable—expansion over-sea, 
with its corollary, maritime supremacy at the ex- 
pense cf England. Now, to be supreme at sea, 
France must first become supreme in the Mediter- 
ranean—‘“‘the Mediterranean must be made a French 
fake." But England at Gibraltar, with a treaty right 
to use the Tagus in certain eventualities as a naval 
base, cuts France in two, and holds in check her 
desire to challenge England's naval supremacy. Hence 
M. Freycinet’s project for reuniting the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean sea-boards by a great ship-canal across 
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France. Hence also the endeavour to give check to 
Gibraltar by the acquisition of Morocco, and with it the 
site for a strong place of arms on the African shore of the 
Gut. If the purpose of French aggression in Morocco 
were merely the acquisition of yet another market which, 
like Madagascar, should be made exclusively French, 
England might watch with equanimity the occupation of 
Igli and thereafter of Tafilet ; but with’the sure knowledge 
that these steps are the preliminaries of a vast design 
aimed at her command of the sea England must needs be 
watchful and prepared. 


But prepared with what ? A Conference of the Powers 
or a counter-stroke of her own? The only practical pro. 
posal to submit to a Conference would be one for the 
neutralisation of the Straits of Gibraltar ; but, as Bismarck 
once remarked, the Powers would hardly guarantee the 
neutrality of the Straits unless England consented to 
relinquish Gibraltar, and that consent will not be given 
until the nations have beaten their spears into pruning- 
hooks. The counter-stroke would be the occupation of 
Tangiers in the event of France seizing Tafilet ; and this, 
says the Frankfurter Zeitung, the British Government has 
already resolved on. But ‘‘ resolved” is a strong epithet 
to apply to the British Foreign Office in connection with 
events yet to happen. 


M. Lionet Decte and the Daily Telegraph have made 
Europe “‘cold all down the back.” According to them 
Germany and the Congo Free State are already at war; 
and as the Congo Free State spells Belgium, and, by her 
right of pre-emption to the Congo territories, France also, 
Armageddon is well within sight. The theatre of war lies 
to the east of Lake Kivu, a bit of the Dark Continent so 
dark that as lately as six years ago its existence was a 
matter of hearsay only. Happily Brussels and Berlin 
know nothing of the dire happenings cabled by M. Decle. 
They confess to a dispute as to boundaries in this region, 
Germany claiming the eastern shore of Lake Kivu and the 
Rusizi River as her western frontier. But the matter con- 
cerns all the Great Powers who are signatories to the 
international instrument—the ‘‘ Berlin Act ’’—under which 
the Congo Free State exists, and no rectification of the 
map which accompanies the ‘‘ Berlin Act” is valid unless 
sanctioned by the signatory Powers. 


WINTER is now advancing in Australia, and the ex- 
portation of butter has ceased for the season. Its increase 
has beenenormous. Including Canada, we have obtained 
from our Colonies in the winter of 1899-1900 no less than 
640,000 cwt. of butter as compared with 396,000 cwt. in 
1898-9. South Australia has doubled, Queensland more 
than doubled its supply, while Victoria,. New South Wales 
and New Zealand all show an extraordinary increase. 
One would think that the London grocer, now that the 
close season for colonial butter has set in, would turn his 
attention homeward. There is no more beautiful butter 
than that from English meadows, and so great is the flush 
of milk at this moment that, despite the low summer prices 
already established, a great deal of the superabundant 
supply has to be run into the London sewers. Yet the 
grocer’s orders do not go to Devon or Somerset, Wilts or 
Cheshire, but to Brittany, Ireland, Denmark. It is not 
the shopkeeper’s blame either, it is the blame of the 
unenterprising and complaining English farmer, who let 
the butter trade slip through his fingers some vears ago, 
and has never been able to catch it again. Yet, if he but 
knew it, nobody else is so favourably placed for command- 
ing the market. 


Sir Atrrep MILNER and Mr. Treves between them 
have routed the ladies. Petticoats are not twinkling in 
such numbers upon the sun-soaked decks of outgoing 
Cape liners as they did before the High Commissioner’s 
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and the great surgeon’s joint movement. Picnics, they 
tell us, are not so fashionable as they were upon the 
slopes of Table Mountain, or at Houts Bay, where the 
great Cape Combers burst with such surprising depth of 
sound and colour; or, if the picnics remain, they have 
no power to add to their number. It is sad, of course, 
that South Africa should not become a Bond Street ; sad, 
too, that Tommy should not yield his breath to an accom- 
paniment of silvery laughter, and that we are debarred 
from displaying in monumental form (with the help of 
Mr. Cook) our eternal British quality, that great national 
heirloom—vulgarity—before the eyes of delighted Europe. 
But the generals will be easier. Lady Sykes, whose bright 
chapters are reverently reviewed elsewhere, has tried Sir 
Redvers Buller in the balance and found him anything but 
wanting in the passion for advertisement. Remark that 
Sir Redvers has been doing better since Lady Sykes 
removed her eagle eye from his commando. To make up 
the loss of Lady Sykes the War Office has sent out Canon 
Knox-Little—a fair exchange. A Churchman militant, 
Canon Little has ever liked to be in the forefront of 
the battle, socially, controversially, and, it now appears, 
literally. Anox et preterca nihil is an old scoff at the 
reverend Canon, who is, it must be owned, pardonably 
diffuse of utterance. But successful men must expect to 
make enemies. A stout-hearted, loquacious, energetic 
soul, Canon Knox-Little should be happy and glorious, 
to say nothing of useful, in the South. Now, by the by, 
are the ladies debarred from the Cape. They are busy 
organising bazaars at home in England, which is better 
than bothering eminent surgeons. 


Wuen the Queen went to Netley Hospital last Wed- 
nesday she saw 500 of her soldiers housed in huts 
made in Berlin, Denmark, and Russia. Not one of them 
has been made in England. The German huts are beauti- 
fully finished, and neither in colouring, fittings, nor design 
could they be excelled ; whereas in the same directions 
the Russian huts might have been made in Germany when 
the industrial products of that country were invariably 
shoddy. These houses are made of papier-mdché, the 
sections dovetailing, and held together by hooks and eyelet 
holes. The walls are of a double thickness, with an 
inside packing of felt and asbestos. They can be erected 
in a few hours, and, when taken down, each hut occupies 
so small a space that two or three of them can be carried 
in one railway truck. The cost is only £210, and the 
patients—ten to a hut—have quite as much accommoda- 
tion as they would obtain in a first-class hospital. At 
present there are fifty of these huts at Netley, and the 
experiment has proved so successful that the number is 
to be doubled. Lighting, warming, and ventilation are 
perfect. Where, we would ask, is the enterprise of our 
English manufacturers ? 


THE defalcations of solicitors are becoming far too 
numerous for one’s sense of security. Apart from the 
alarming frequency with which solicitors entrusted with 
trust moneys in only a comparatively small way abscond, 
we have recently had some examples of very old, respectable, 
and reputedly wealthy firms coming to grief. Two firms 
have just failed with a million sterling liabilities between 
them, and there are ugly rumours of another firm—one of 
the very largest, if not the largest, in England—coming 
toa similar termination. The reason of these crashes is 
always the same. Trust moneys are left with solicitors 
for safe investment and payment of a moderate interest— 
Say 4 per cent. The solicitor does not invest according 
to his instructions; he mixes the moneys with his own 
and speculates, or deals in risky investments, to obtain a 
higher rate of interest—say 8 per cent. ; he then pockets 
the difference. This is all very well while the coin falls 
the right way up, but in this sphere of enterprise the un- 
*xpected is wont to happen, and one or two heavy losses are 
inevitable sooner or later. The Incorporated Law Society, 
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we believe, has the matter under consideration ; but how: 
can effective control be exercised over evil tendencies: 
which do not manifest themselves till the damage is done ?. 
‘* The devil himself,” once said Brian C_J., ‘‘ knoweth not; 
the thought of man.” Lord Coleridge’s translation of the: 
maxim, Memo fit repente turpissimus, by ‘It takes five: 
years to become a solicitor,” would really seem to be: 
justified in the lower branches of the profession. Thei 
only absolutely safe method of reform that we can see is 
the institution of public trustees backed by the Govern: 
ment and authorised to make a percentage charge for the 
administration of trust moneys. This suggestion, so far 
as we know, has not before been made, and there is the 
objection that honest solicitors would be deprived of a 
great deal of work without substantial reason except the 
default of their less honest brethren. But one man has 
often had to die for the public good. 


UncLe Sam hopes to be a great sea power some day} 
and he will pay for it. According to official report the 
Oregon cost 2,612,511, the Alassachusetts 2,311,844, and 
the Jndiana 2,248,708 dollars more than the contract 
prices. As a general rule the Americans pay 50 per cent 
more than the ticket price, and they must continue to 
do so until they build their own ships. The fault, of 
course, lies with the Navy Board, who, having decided 
upon a practical design, persist in endless experiments 
during construction, so piling up a bill for extras that is 
highly gratifying to the contractors. We had to learn the 
same lesson in the British Navy, and now, owing to the 
final acceptance of design before a ship is commenced, the 
estimate is never very seriously exceeded. , 


Tuer: is reason to believe that when a section of the 
Lords of the Admiralty recently visited the principal Welsh 
coaling ports they had a higher aim in view than ascer- 
taining what were the best facilities of output. It is now 
recognised that the coal question is one of such vital 
interest that before very long some definite line of action 
must be adopted. Quite recently an order was delivered 
from the Russian Government for the shipment of 80,000 
tons, to complete an order for 260,000 tons, at 31s. a ton, 
delivered on the Black Sea littoral. Nor are the Russians 
singular in their high appreciation of smokeless coal. 
Obviously we cannot restrict free trade, nor, unless some 
active measures are adopted, can we prevent the ultimate 
exhaustion of the coal seams. There is, however, one 
remedy, which is fully recognised by the Admiralty, and 
that is for the State to acquire the pits that yield the best 
and finest qualities of coal. As these mines would only 
be worked for the benefit of the Navy they would last as 
long as coal continues to be the fuel for mechanical pur- 
poses, and there would then be no objection to our rivals 
exhausting the other mines as rapidly as possible. Nor is 
there anything novel in this proposal. For centuries the 
New Forest was, and still is, maintained by the State 
for the purpose of growing oak for the Royal Navy; 
but if we no longer require oak we cannot dispense with 
coal. 

Tue Admiralty find themselves every now and again 
under the necessity of yielding to popular clamour, tut 
their folly occasionally robs them of our pity. We all 
remember the agony of Mr. Goschen when he had to 
refund money to the Treasury because the armour-plate 
makers could not complete their contracts, but the First 
Lord had not the ingenuousness to explain the cause, 
The three great firms had their order-books full to repletion 
when the Harvey process of hardening the surface ef 
plates was introduced. This involved the cessation 0! 
work and the entire rearrangement of plant at a cost of -a 
quarter of a million of money. No sooner were the 
contractors ready to meet any emergency with th 
Harveyed plates than Krupp brought out another proce4 
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which necessitated a further revision of plant, the ex- 
penditure of another quarter of a million, and the con- 
sequent delay; but these facts were never officially ex- 
plained to the public, who continued to clamour for the 
taying down of more ships. But the child who cries for 
the moon may be pacified with an apple, and in this spirit 
the Admiralty have ordered the Aen¢ to be launched at 
Portsmouth next February, instead of in the following 
September, in order that another ship may be laid down 
during the present financial year. Now it is the custom 
to so time the launch of a ship that she shall forthwith 
take in her machinery, but the engines of the Aev/ are not 
due until June, 1901, and therefore the launching of this 
vessel and the commencement of another, while in no 
sense marking progress, give us a paper strength which 
gulls the man in the street who is always crying out for 
more ships to be laid down, and excites the ridicule of 
foreign experts. The more straightforward course would 
be to concentrate effort on the ships that are fairly well 
advanced and which are urgently demanded by the require- 
ments of the State, for the scattering of energy is a 
source of weakness, while its only effect is the temporary 
appeasement of the hunger of the ignorant and the 
noisy. 


Tue reform of Convocation, so often discussed and so 
long delayed, seems at last to have entered the sphere of 
practical politics. The Bishop of Rochester’s draft Bill, 
brought before the Convocation of Canterbury last week, 
is a little circuitous in its methods, but its principle should 

. find favour with Churchmen of every school of thought. 
Convocation in both Provinces would, under it, be 
authorised by Parliament to reconstitute itself, and draw 
up a scheme, again subject to the approval of Parliament, 
for the creation of representative Houses of Laymen. 
Then, when Convocation is made really representative of 
the Church of England as a whole, as it can be only when 
the laity have a full voice in its deliberations, its powers, 
it ishoped, would be enlarged, so that it may regain its 
true position as the governing body of the Church of 
England, instead of remaining little more than a clerical 
debating society. Inthe place of Archbishops’ “ opinions,” 
which cannot have—and do not claim—legal authority, and 
behind Acts of Parliament dealing with Church matters, 
there would be the authoritative voice of a representative 
governing body to declare what is the teaching of the 
Church of England upon any question in dispute. In 
fact, within limits and with certain safeguards, the ultimate 
effect would be to grant the Church autonomy. Some 
time, of course, must elapse before this scheme can come 
into operation ; but the Bishop of Rochester’s draft Bill 
may be the first words of a new chapter in the history of 
the English Church. 


AUSTRIA AND THE WAR 
By COUNT LUTZOW 


It can be safely affirmed that Continental opinion with 
regard to the South African war is not so universally 
hostile to England as would appear from the o‘ten super- 
ficial reports of the correspondents of English daily 
papers. It is certainly not so in that part of Eastern 
Europe of which I can speak and whose views are worthy 
‘of some attention. 

Centralisation is not so great in Eastern as in Western 
‘Europe. It is, no doubt, true that the opinion of Paris 
‘is the opinion of France; but nothing similar is true with 
regard to the polyglott Austro-Hungarian Empire. A 
. citizen of Prague would assuredly not found his opinions 
-on' any subjects upon the views held at Vienna or Buda- 
pest. Indeed, it is scarcely an exaggeration to state that 
sympathy expressed for any cause in either of these cities 
would bias Bohemian opinion in a contrary direction. The 
reports of the correspondents of English papers in 
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Vienna undoubtedly express very correctly the opinions 
of the inhabitants of that city, and more particularly those 
of the extreme Teutonic enthusiasts. But in consequenc 
of the rapidly increasing power and influence of the Slavic 
race in Austria, which has lately recovered its hold over 
formally semi-Germanised districts, Vienna itself is now 
little more than a Teutonic enclave surrounded by lands 
populated by Slavs. Vienna is, of course, in no sense the 
capital of the Hungarian kingdom; nor does any 
Bohemian look on Vienna as an intellectual capital, 
even though many Government offices in which matters 
concerning Bohemia are decided are situated in Vienna, 
That town is also the centre from which the foreign 
policy of the Empire is directed and the residence of 
Count Goluchowski, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
As on all other occasions, Count Goluchowski has in the 
South African crisis displayed the absolute want of initia- 
tive and originality which is his one characteristic that will 
pass to history, should history record his name at all. The 
population of Vienna, including no doubt many officials of 
the Foreign Office, certainly show sympathy for the Boers, 
It is said that one of the officials of Count Goluchowski’s 
office who is married to a Dutch lady has great influence 
over him; but Iam by no means prepared to vouch for 
the accuracy of this report. 

On the whole, it is sufficient to state that Count 
Goluchowski has in Africa pursued his usual policy, which 
consists in deferring entirely to the views held at Berlin, 
Thus the Vienna Government has been more or less 
favourable to England in accordance with the fluctuations 
of Prussia’s attitude towards England. On the other hand, 
it deserves mention that the ruler of Austria, the greatest 
and wisest man in the realm, and perhaps the only true 
statesman that the country now possesses, has never shown 
even the slightest sympathy for the anti-English tendencies 
of his German subjects. Those, indeed, among them who 
have shown most enthusiasm for the cause of the ‘‘ Low- 
Dutch brethren in South Africa” are men who can hardly 
be called Austrians at all. I refer to the members of the 
ultra-German party, such as Messrs. Schénerer, Fro, and 
Wolf. This small and insignificant party acquired an 
importance that was by no means deserved when it suc- 
ceeded in intimidating Count Goluchowski to so large an 
extent that he used his great influence to obtain the 
repeal of the so-called ‘‘ Regulations as to the Use of 
Languages” (Sprachenverordnungen). These most just 
and wise regulations dealt, as their name indicates, with 
the all-important question in Austria—that is, the sphere 
of the different languages spoken in the country. Regula- 
tions that extended the use of the national language in 
Bohemia were suddenly repealed, mainly through the 
threats of the Teutonic fanatics. The Moderate Liberal 
party among the Germans, though less violent than these 
fanatics, has also used in favour of the Boers what little 
influence that rapidly disappearing party still possesses. 

The views of the Austrian Slavs, far less known, yet 
deserve at least as great notice as those of the Germans ; 
for the Slavs form the vast majority of the population of 
the Empire of the House of Hapsburg. The feeling of 
almost insane hatred of England and the British nation 
which so frequently manifested itself during the past 
winter in Berlin, Paris, and Vienna, was non-existent in 
Bohemia. I remember spending a few weeks at Prague 
during the time when the news of the greatest English 
reverses arrived. I had gone there for purposes of study, and 
was therefore principally in touch with men of the national 
university and academy, many of whom also take part in 
the political life of their country. The repeal of the 
‘‘language-regulations ” had then just taken place, and 
was the principal cause of anxiety, and there was not, of 
course, that feeling of distress which the news from Africa 
produced in England. Siill, regret for the English reverses 
was frequently expressed to me, and this by no means 
merely because it is known that my own sympathy is with 
England. 
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Very ancient reminiscences—some dating as far back 
as Wycliffe—render the Bohemians friendly to England, 
and they feel in no way inclined to echo the noisy abuse of 
this country that is so frequent among their German 


neighbours. Bohemians still remember how England 
helped the strugglers for liberty in Italy and Greece during 
the earlier part of the century. Yet better known is the 
sympathy which Mr. Gladstone, the late Lord Tennyson, 
and other Englishmen extended to the struggling inhabi- 
tants of Bulgaria and Montenegro, whom the Bohemians 
consider as kinsmen. Even the little-known work of 
English friends of Bohemia, such as Professor Morfill, has 
obtained for England far more numerous friends than 
either the British public itself or the English newspaper 
correspondents in Vienna and Budapest know. 

Bohemians by no means regard England—as does the 
most vocal part of the French and German Press—‘‘ as a 
country of tradesmen ruled by capitalists for purposes of 
financial gain,” and they do not believe much in the 
oppression under which the Boers are said to suffer. 
It is as oppressors rather than as oppressed that the 
Teutonic race appears to populations which have so 
often suffered from its arrogance. England, on the 
other hand, they revere as an Empire that grants equal 
rights to all, and that has often aided weak and strug- 
gling nations, 

Holding up a beacon proudly 
To the oppressed of all the world. 


It is, perhaps, worth mentioning that the peculiar mis- 
representations by means of which popular opinion has so 
largely been incited against England have generally not in- 
fluenced Bohemia. The idea that citizens—‘‘ Uitlanders,” if 
we may call them so—who contribute largely to the revenue 
of the country are insufficiently represented in the councils 
of the land is but too familiar to Bohemians in con- 
sequence of that which they themselves experienced. 
When Austria in 1861 obtained a semblance of con- 
stitutional Government, and both a central Parliament at 
Vienna and representative bodies for the various parts of 
the Empire, of course, including Bohemia, were esta- 
blished, the Constitution granted to that country was 
purposely constructed in a manner which gave the German 
minority of the population control over the country in 
opposition to the Slav-Bohemian majority. I have myself 
repeatedly pointed out that the Teutonic inhabitants of 
Bohemia have in this matter acted in a manner not dis- 
similar from that of their Low-Dutch kinsmen in South 
Africa. 

I have in this note mainly confined myself to the views 
of the inhabitants of Austria with which I am of course 
best acquainted and which are least known in England. 
As regards other countries, there is in Italy, where I spent 
part of last winter, certainly no widespread animosity to 
England The memory of the good work done by Eng- 
land in the past in favour of oppressed nations—a feeling 
to which I have already referred—is strong in Italy also. 
Enmity to England is mainly confined to the clerical Press, 
which rather illogically has taken up the cause of the 
Calvinist Boers with great enthusiasm. The hostility of 
Russia has, I learn from certain sources, also been exag- 
gerated. The fact that the Boer Governments are Re- 
publics alienates the sympathies of that large majority of 
the Russians which recognises no other form of govern- 
ment than autocracy. As to public opinion in Germany 
and France, I have nothing to add to what has been fre- 
quently stated in the English Press. But taking Europe 
as a whole, it is absurd to harp, as so many do, upon its 
hatred of England and English policy. There is, of course, 
rivalry in commerce, and here and there in Empire making. 
There is, too, a certain envy which must always attach to 
the prosperous. But it is a denial of common-sense and a 
denial also of easily ascertained facts to talk and write of 
Europe in the mass as eternally seeking to compass 
England’s downfall. 
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TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR ° 
I 


DEAR MR. SAMUEL SMITH, M.P., 

From your place in the House of Commons 

On Tuesday last , 
You “ desired to call attention : 
To the low class of plays 

Now exhibited in some of the theatres of this country.” 


II 
And if we are to believe 
Your hon. friend 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
You have never been 
Inside a theatre 
In your life. 
III 
Also: the wise among us > 
Seem disposed to think ! 
That, if you have never been 
Inside a theatre 
In your life, 
You are not exactly 
The ideal person 
“ To call attention to the low class of plays now cx\ibited in some 
of the theatres of this country.” ‘ 


IV 
Inasmuch as the wise 
Thus rule you 
Out of it, Mr. Smith, ; 
1, - 
Who have been in quite a number of theatres in my life, 
Had better rush 
Into the imminent breach, as it were, 
And say flatly 
That 7 
Desire to call attention to the low class of plays now exhibited in 
some of the theatres of this country. 


V t 

The other night ' 
I went to one of the theatres ‘ 
In this country. 
I went in the simple faith 
That I was about to be 
Legitimately entertained : 
I remained to blush 
Behind my programme. 

VI 
It is the solemn truth— 
Three times at least 
Did I have occasion to blush 
Like the dawning of morn. 

Vii 
Oh, Mr. Smith ! 

VIII 
The stalls and boxes of that theatre 4 
Were full of my countrywomen, 
Many of them quite young, 
All of them nice and clean ; 
They had their hair done up, 
They were clothed in pretty gowns, 
And the gems they wore 
Were rich and rare ; 
Yet, somehow, I felt rather glad ; - 
That I was not related ' : 
To any of them. 4g 


IX 
The play was a 
No better than it should be ; ' 
And they sat it out . 
And went home discussing it. os 


X 
Mr. Smith, 
You may never have been to a theatre 
In your life, 
But you are an excellent guesser ! 





A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


‘a At the Seat of War 


Tue deadly thrusts delivered by Lord Roberts at the 
heart of the Boer army have caused its limbs to shrink in 
sympathy. In the Eastern Free State and in Natal the 
enemy have everywhere fallen back. Continuing his 
forward progress with unabated energy, Lord Roberts 
triumphantly entered Kroonstadt—Mr. Steyn’s second 
capital—at 1.30 p.M. on May 12. The most striking 
features of the movement were the immense sweep of the 
flanking operations and the magnificent endurance of the 
infantry throughout two long forced marches. The Boer 
resistance simply crumbled away, like snow before the 
sun, and the British casualties were no more than would 
have attended a crowd of equal dimensions in the streets 
of London. The procession of the victors into the town 
was headed by Lord Roberts’ bodyguard, consisting 
entirely of Colonials. Next, according to promise, 
followed the Guards. The Union Jack was run up, and 
Mr. Steyn, fleeing swiftly, declared Heilbron his next 
capital—the third. His people, however, are deserting 
him, melting away to their homes or surrendering to the 
British. Lord Roberts pauses at Kroonstadt, gathering 
this strength for the next leap forward to the Vaal River. 

By concerted arrangement with the Commander-in- 
Chief, General Buller began to move in Natal on the roth 
inst. Issuing from Ladysmith he sent Dundonald’s Horse 
round wide to the left of the strongly entrenched Biggars- 
berg, all planned to resist frontal attack. Under pressure 
of this encirclement the Boers were found on the 14th inst. 
to have abandoned their laboriously prepared positions, 
and were in full retreat from Helpmakaar. Continuing 
his advance, Buller entered Dundee on the same day, and 
found it.looted by the retiring Boers. On the 16th the 
British occupied Glencoe, thus resuming possession of the 
scenes of the earliest conflicts of the war. Still unopposed 
the force reached Daunhauser on the 17th, and Buller 
believed his scouts would be in Newcastle at the same 
time. The Boers, estimated at 7,000, were seen retreating 
north in haste on the 14th and 15th inst.—always too agile 
for the British pursuer. These operations have been ac- 
complished with comparatively small loss, the most 
notable features being the eagerness of the British soldier 
to close with the enemy. The evacuation of Natal is the 
most eloquent evidence possible of the disheartenment of 
the Boers, for it was Natal in particular they coveted. 

In the west, General Hunter, making his way from 

Warrenton, has seized Christiana, in Transvaal territory. 
The town was entered, dramatically enough, by the Scots 
Fusiliers, the last regiment to leave the Transvaal. The 
Union Jack now floats over the town, and the force con- 
‘werges on Pretoria, 200 miles distant. 
, The fate of Mafeking, although its fall would be of 
dittle military importance, fills the public attention. That 
the town underwent a fierce assault on Friday and Satur- 
day last is clear. The Boers report the repulse of the 
felief column. Yesterday was the limit which Lord 
Roberts asked of the garrison’s endurance, and there is no 
«eason to doubt that the relieving force would arrive to time. 
‘The telegrams from the besieged are full of grim humour : 
jthe billiard tournament continues, heedless of the shelling. 
{* All well, but hungry.” ‘There is an aching void here ; 
\pass the loaf.” 

Lord Roberts reports another case of glaring treachery 
iby the Boers. A party of British approached a kraal on 
‘May 10 where a white flag was hoisted, and were suddenly 
attacked by a large number of the enemy. The com- 


fmanding officer was killed, two officers were wounded, 
jand a number of the men taken prisoners. 

| Another ominous hint comes from Pretoria that any 
(heck placed on the import of foodstuffs, as contraband 
of war, will first affect the prisoners of war at that place. 
We know those hints. 
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Australia: All’s Well that —— 


Mr. Chamberlain, introducing the Commonwealth Bill 
in the House of Commons on Monday, pledged the 
Government to amend Clause 74, and to appoint and pay 
Colonial Lords of Appeal upon the Committee of the Privy 
Council for a term of seven years, during which time the 
reform of that body may be considered. The Act, of 
course, cannot come into operation except under a Royal 
Proclamation, a request for the issue of which, on the 
part of the Premiers, will confirm, from the Australian 
point of view, Mr. Chamberlain’s action. And that such 
confirmation will be forthcoming is apparent, if only from 
the latest utterance of the Premier of New South Wales, 
It was in Sydney, if anywhere, that trouble might have 
been apprehended. But Mr. Lyne has declared, not only 
that the Colonial Secretary is within his rights, as trustee 
for us all, but that he is actually looked on by Australians 
as having protected their privileges against the mistaken 
action of the delegates. How Mr. Barton, who, after all, 
is the delegate of Mr. Lyne’s cabinet, will explain away 
his principal's definite disavowal of him remains to be 
seen. The delegates speak of laying their treatment 
‘* solemnly” before the people on their return. But the 
truth is generally recognised in Australia that they were 
sent home to ensure the passing of the Bill, a consumma- 
tion which the course adopted by them has only served to 
imperil. And really, though it might at first sight 
appear plausible to contend that the preservation of the 
appeal were best left to the Commonwealth Parliament 
itself, still, it has become abundantly clear that the Colonies 
look to the Imperial Government to excise the blunder 
now. Mr. Barton himself, it will be remembered, stated 
in Sydney some time ago that it would be ridiculous to 
suppose that the Home Government would not exercise, 
in some respects, its undoubted right of criticism and 
amendment. There are signs that the delegates are at 
last accepting the situation (Mr. Kingston now occupying 
himself mainly with a personal attack upon Chief Justice 
Way); and, at any rate, it is unlikely that they will allow 
themselves to be used by English political opponents of 
the Ministry for campaigning purposes, as the Boer 
delegates are being employed by the American wire-pullers, 
Federal politics—with all due respect to Lord Salisbury 
and the Primrose League—are in no way a suitable field 
for British party tactics. The best thing that can now 
be desired is a speedy return of the delegates to Australia, 
and general oblivion for a thorny dispute. 


Home Chaff 


The Australian delegates must be prepared for plenty of chaff 
when they get home. The Melbourne Pusch, just received, pokes 
merciless fun at their endless junketings. The “ dinner with Her 
Majesty” seems to have especially tickled the democratic 
Australian and the Melbourne Punch gives us “a pictorial account 
of the progress of that momentous meal.” We make three ex- 
tracts :— 

AFTER DINNER 


There was some argument between the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales arising out of the fact that both wished to be 
the first Governor-General of Federated Australia. Barton, the 
Diplomat, was equal to the occasion. “Toss for it,” he 
said. They tossed ; result not known, 


OUT oF IT. 


Meanwhile George Reid was dining humbly at home in 
Sydney with the missus. 

Mrs. George H.—“ My dear, you are not eating.” 

George (gloomily)—* How can 1? I don’t wish to be 
uncomplimentary to you, my love; but at this moment I 
ought to be dining with the Queen.” 


A YEAR AFTER. 


Edmund.—* Stand back. This is my most precious 
possession. That, fellow citizens, is the drumstick I picked 
when I dined with Her Majesty !” 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


“MISERY AND WORRY” AT BULAWAYO 
Wulawayo: March 19. 


My DEAR M——,—Last mail I had only time to write you a 
hurried note, which I shall now supplement. I have moved from 
town to a cottage and market garden four miles out. It is a quaint 
little rustic building, quite picturesque, but not waterproof. The 
rains are giving us gip. I have got the market garden at a bargain, 
and am sending in stuff every day to the market. The war has 
had a disastrous effect on business here, absolutely nothing doing. 
When the war broke out martial law ought to have been declared 
in the town to give the masses a chance of living. As it is, large 
numbers of people have had to live on charity. We shall want 
roaring times to make up for all the misery and worry we have 
been enduring during the war. We have been in a peculiar posi- 
tion here since the war started, practically cut off from the outer 
world, no business doing, no fighting, no war news, no excitement. 
Our cottage is an awful ant-ridden place, and B. is in despair 
about the furniture. White ants will eat through anything. When 
I got up the other morning I found they had started on one of my 
new coats, but I just saved it in time. The floor of our hut has to 
be cow-dunged and tarred! There’s a picture for you.—Yours 
affectionately, N. 


FROM A COMMANDEERED BRITISHER 


Wiindsorton, Griqualand West: April 12. 


DEAR ——,—Just a few lines to let you know that J. is im- 
proving as well as can be expected after the relapse he had a 
fortnight ago. Unfortunately he came out too soon and over- 
taxed himself, and, to make matters worse, he ate some cheese, 
one of the worst things he could have taken. He immediately 
collapsed and had to return to hospital, where his temperature 
went up to 104 again, and practically he had to commence afresh. 

I send you a newspaper account of the trek which I accom- 
panied from here to Modder River, which will be interesting to 
you and to others. 

I was commandeered to appear at Barkly West with horse, 
saddle, and bridle, also rifle, 100 rounds of ammunition, and eight 
days’ rations, or with the option of paying a fine of £37 Ios. ; 
failing that, three months’ imprisonment with hard labour. Not a 
very pleasant look-out ; so in consequence I elected to be put 
over the border, as the Boers had already claimed this part as 
part of the Free State. Things are not settled here since I have 
got back, as we have had no protection whatever since Kimberley 
was relieved : only the landdrost and the police have cleared. 

There is a large Boer commando about an hour’s ride off only, 
and we have been expecting them down here daily for loot, &c., 
and probably take the few of us who are back prisoners, as outside 
this they have taken almost the whole of the storekeepers and 
particularly any person who has been into Kimberley and out 
again. 

I do not want a trip to Pretoria now, and shall elect to make 
myself scarce if they make their re-appearance here. 

Business is at a standstill, as the diggers and refugees have not 
returned yet, tne military having detained them in Kimberley, not 
considering it safe for them to return to their homes. There are 
only about ten of us whites here at present. 

Postal communication is very meagre just now, as the office is 
not even opened, and we have to get letters into Kimberley the 
best way we can. Wecan get no goods here by railway, as the 
military have almost full command over it. 

It strikes me the war has only just commenced in a serious 
form as yet. The wily Boer is showing up the weak points of our 
army ; but you get fuller news in England than we do owing to the 
censorship the military exercises over papers and letters.—Yours 
sincerely, ais 


A WRECK 
Green Point Camp: April 10, 1900. 
MY DEAR FATHER,—I wrote you a letter-card on Saturday, 
when we thought we were going off to the front at once, and 
tried to describe something about our collision with the Mexican. 
I will continue. After the bump there was a general rush for the 
Stairs ; but some one restored order, and we all got up the stairs 
quite quietly. I was on deck in a shirt, at first, when I saw a big 
ship going away from us through the fog. There was a shout of 
“All hands to boats!” I made for my boat (or, rather, the wrong 
one) ; but there didn’t seem to be any immediate danger, so I 
went down and dressed, came on deck again, and got to my right 
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boat. There was only one seaman to each boat, and about sixteen 
more men than the boat could carry; so that, if we had gone 
down, it would have been all up with us. It was rather cold, and 
the officers were shouting orders, some of them as calm as any- 
thing, others quaking with fright. On the whole, the men behaved 
splendidly. 

After we had been in the boats about a quarter of an hour, the 
captain of the ship made a speech from the bridge. He said that’ 
the carpenter had gone round and sounded every part of the ship, 
and we were perfectly safe. But there was a big liner, whom we 
had run into, giving signals of distress, and he wanted all of us to 
do our best to save her. We all then had a look at where we were. 
struck by the Meazcan. It stove in our bows and took away 
about a dozen feet of railing from the deck ; it also stove in part 
of the mid-deck. All this time the Me2ican was drifting further 
and further away from us in the fog, until we couldn’t see her' 
lights. Our fog-horn was kept going, but the J/ea7can’s was not. | 

We were all sent below, as they said that nothing more could: 
be done till morning. But soon after Captain Roden came down 
and asked for six good oars, preferably men who had been sea-: 
men. In those circumstances, I didn’t offer myself, as 1 meant 
to. C. and M. did, but C. got pushed away by some one who got 
in before him, though he got in a boat later on. Then I went on 
deck to wind a rope. They were then firing off rockets to try to. 
make out the Mexican’s whereabouts. Soon after we were sent 
down below again, as nothing could be done till daybreak. How- 
ever, we were soon up again, as the first boatload arrived from the’ 
Mexican. There were thirty in the boat, four of them passengers 
and the rest of them crew. The only bad thing in the whole 
affair was the execrable conduct of the J/exican crew. After that 
boats kept coming in with passengers until fairly late in the day. 
Boats manned by some of our men went off to the Mexican to 
rescue passengers and luggage. I missed one splendid ‘chance 
of getting on a boat, and after that couldn’t get on for love or 
money.— Your affectionate aliasilion 


i 





WE would call ‘attention to a pamphlet which has just reached 
us, called “A Pottery Man’s Journal of the Siege of Kimberley.” 
It is written in an artless style, but tells a vivid tale. In particular 
we commend to Mr. Stead and Mr. Courtney the following 
sentence :— 
The very guns that we have to defend ourselves with 
had to be smuggled, in order that Mr. Schreiner should not 
know, and yet hundreds of tons of ammunition consigned to 

the Free State were allowed to pass to their destination. 


The author dedicates his journal to Mr. W. P. Schreiner, “as , 
slight token ot gratitude for the blessings enjoyed during the siege. , 


A WRETCHED thing it were to have our heart 
Like a broad highway or a populous street, es te 
Where every idle thought hath room to meet, ‘ 
Pause or pass on, as in an open mart. - 4 
Keep thou thy heart close-fastened, unrevealed, / 


A fenced garden, and a fountain sealed. 
Trench 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 


GYP UNVEILED—THE NATIONALIST WARNING 
; —EXPOSITION BAD LUCK 


Baris: May 17. 
“SLIGHTLY quisquis”—to borrow from South Africa one of those 
phrases which, coming no one knows whence, at once fill an un- 
suspected gap, and are imported into the language in the twinkling 
of an eye—“slightly quisquis,” this “ enlévement de Gyp.” The 
Parisian is too intelligent to accept, and the Jews—it was the 
Jews, of course, who else?—are not quite so idiotic as to have 
planned the ridiculous adventure of Saturday night. It is, per- 
haps, not a mere coincidence that M. René Le Cointe, to whose 
electoral meeting Mme. de Martel was wending her way, in a cab 
which has been searched for in vain, was one of the few Nationalists 
in a minority at Sunday’s election. Was it deemed advisable, in 
‘a consciousness of weakness, to stimulate the anti-Semitism of the 
electors? If so, the clumsy trick was unsuccessful, for no one can 
pretend that it influenced in any way the triumph of the anti- 
Government candidates. The majorities on the whole are far too 
striking for that. And Gyp's story was far too fantastic. A 
‘chateau in a large park, with a gilded gate, standing about 1,600 
feet high, is not an object to be hidden under a bushel ; but there 
is none such in the vicinity of Paris. The ravishers left the elderly, 
but still sprightly, novelist in a room with an open window, 
not many feet from the ground ; a curtain torn into strips was an 
obvious means of escape; the scaling of a gate nine feet high the 
work of a moment ; a scanty meal of carrots (which have just, by 
the way, been sown !), plucked from a handy field, afforded a 
meagre refreshment ; and the one thing certain is that Gyp, at 
half-past one in the morning, made her appearance and told her 
marvellous tale to the Customs officers at the Pont National. 
Declining offers of assistance, she made her way on foot to the 
house of a friend in the Place d’Italie—a long and dreary tramp— 
and reached her home at Neuilly about four o'clock, so little the 
, worse for wear that on Monday night she was to be seen frisking 
about the offices of Z2 Libre Parole in company with her newly 
elected friends. Angry? Oh, dear, no! Only amused, and so 
little impressed that she couldn’t recognise, if she saw them, 
chateau, park, grille, or even her ruthless abductors! Mystifica- 
tion, pure and simple ! 
. But the Nationalists have carried Paris, and have now a 
i majority of twenty-two in the Municipal Council. What, then, 
are the Nationalists? The so-called party—for it is a mere 
coalition—is an outcome of the Dreyfus case. According to the 
Royalist and Clerical Gau/ois, Nationalism is a temporary con- 
centration of Conservateurs under a Republican formula. To the 
mind of Camille Pellztan it is the art of tricking out with national 
emblems opinions and emblems which dare not openly be avowed. 
Déroultde, the exile of Saint Sébastien, claims that only those are 
pure Nationalists who stand for the right to constitute the executive 
power by universal suffrage. But the supreme test is that of being 
“agin the Government”; and so, among the Nationalists of the 
Council are classed members of the old Right, 10; Nationalist 
Republicans, 8; “pure” Nationalists, 24; Radical Socialist 
do., 5; Socialists (“pure” also, I suppose), 4. The political 
movements of this body are of no importance, as all their resolu- 
tions are capable of being annulled by their Government-appointed 
head, the Préfet de la Seine; but all the same, there is here a 
distinct warning to the Government that Dreyfusism has had its 
day, and that it will be well to discourage a renewal of the agita- 
tion. The country elections on the second ballot have again been 
favourable to the Government. A well-known writer recently 
remarked in speaking of his own district, and the remark applies 
largely throughout France : “Ce pays-ci a deux horreurs: la 
‘révolution et la guerre. Il sent vaguement que les socialistes le 
méneraient a la premitre, et les nationalistes 1 la seconde.” It is 
amusing to notice how with one accord the Nationalists have set 
‘themselves to chant “Peace! Peace! Calmness and patience.” 
Under the breath, however, it is whispered—“ until after the 
Exposition.” One of their first movements will be the attempt to 
carry out the official reception of Lieut.-Colonel Marchand at 
the Hotel de Ville, which, voted by the last council, has never yet 
been carried out. M. de Selves will probably have something to 
say to this. On the whole, the newly-elected will probably follow 
the usual course ; however ferocious they have been as candidates, 
they will now become more considerate of the minorities than of 
their own partisans, looking forward in the fashion of the worldly- 
wise to the period when their seats and their 5,000 francs a year 
each will again be at the mercy of the electors. And as there are 
so many new brooms it is not unlikely that some dusty spots may 
be swept clean. 
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At the meeting of Parliament on the 22nd inst. the Government 
will accept a discussion on its general policy. All other interpella. 
tions of a political character may be taken at the same time, and if 
that given notice of by M. Boni de Castellane as to the reasons 
which have prevented the Government from disavowing the asser- 
tions of M. Joseph Reinach regarding the resumption of the 
Dreyfus case be included, we may expect some interesting discus. 
sions, with not impossibly very important results. 

Truly the Exposition has a vein of bad luck. Just as things 
were coming to rights at the Chateau d’Eau, where the great 
illuminated fountains are to be displayed—one of the most 
magnificent features of the show—a fire breaks out and destroys 
the whole of the electrical apparatus. How it originated is not 
yet quite clear; but apparently it has been a case of “short 
circuiting.” Fortunately no fatal accidents are to be deplored on 
this occasion, though there were some narrow escapes. But this 
great attraction is now delayed for some two or three weeks, 
When so much is admitted, one knows what to expect. I doubt 
whether anything ever was finished in France within the ap- 
pointed time. The annexe of the Exposition at the Bois de 
Vincennes is a case in point. I made my first visit to this spot 
yesterday, having allowed, as I thought, a reasonable period of 
about five weeks to elapse. Here the buildings are of the simplest 
description, mere sheds in fact; but if one had been told that it 
was five weeks before the opening, instead of after, the impression 
would have been astonishment at the backwardness of the 
preparations. There is, indeed,a nearly completed and very 
interesting display of railway rolling stock from all countries ; 
but the great gallery for the display of automobiles is 
tenanted only by three forlorn-looking vehicles. The entries 
remind one of the celebrated Phairson’s army. That 
Highland chieftain’s host consisted of “ four-an’-twenty fighting 
men, an’ five-and-thirty pipers.” The last return of the entries at 
Vincennes. gives 664 paying and 3,328 workmen. Over 12,000 
workmen are still employed daily at the main body on the Champ 
de Mars and surroundings. 


IN PASSING. 


OF all the Mays that have passed since Dan Chaucer sang his 
welcome, this is surely the most beautiful and the most ex- 
asperating. Inclement April held back Flora till all her blossoms 
came ina flood; green, yellow-tinged flower of the oak, white 
may, wild apple, and beech blooms above; underfoot bluebell, 
violet, cowslip, daisies that lie in the meadows like blown snow, 
With them came an extraordinary number of nightingales, whose 
rich music made night and day vocal. But—and this is the 
tantalising part of it—all this loveliness lies under a grey stormy 
sky, that seems to have escaped from December, and a north- 
east breeze that cuts like a knife. A colder wind than we have 
experienced all winter blows icily through the tender groves. No 
wonder we hear that jocular tradesmen of London are dressing up 
Father Christmas and satirically advertising skates in the shop 
windows. 


Amid all the talk one hears of the cold weather we have been 
having, it does not seem to be generally realised that there are 
always some cold days in May. The fact is scientifically explained 
as follows :—In countries farther to the South than Great Britain 
the sun is very hot in May. As a consequence there is a dryness 
of the atmosphere in that part of the world, which causes a stream 
of air to flow thither from the North. Accordingly we in this 
country have to endure cold northern winds. 


The social aspect of the brief season of opera in London forms 
a satire on the love of our aristocracy for music. Most people go 
solely because it is the fashion, and a glance round the boxes 
shows that the most expensive are leased by newspaper pro- 
prietors, South African and American millionaires, and a leaven of 
peers. To the Princess of Wales music is a passion, and the two 
great enthusiasts are Lady de Grey and Lady Charles Beresford, 
who never miss a performance. Lady Radnor, Mrs. Ronalds, and 
Lady Colebrooke are also appreciative patronesses. But how 
great acrowd go to see each other and to display their jewels. 
The difficulty of obtaining carriages is no less than in former 
seasons, necessitating departure in the middle of the last act or 
waiting twenty minutes in the draughty /oyer. 


The phenomenal batting of Hayward is the subject of every 
cricketer’s talk just now. He has already four times topped a 
century, and his aggregate score is 662 runs for only four com- 
pleted innings. His play is far more free and he piles up his runs 
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more rapidly than in previous years. He will probably succeed in 
eclipsing the record of W. G. Grace, who in 1895 reached his 
thousand runs on May 30, and his success will be the more popu- 
Jar because his steady and consistent batting formed the most 
satisfactory feature of English cricket in the five test matches last 
season. He only plays for Surrey by residence, being by birth a 
Cambridgeshire man ; his uncle was the renowned colleague of 


Carpenter. 


Mr. J. Seeley, the Tory candidate for the bye election in the 
Isle of Wight, is the younger brother of the member for Lincoln 
and a son of Sir Charles Seeley, who so long represented Notting- 
ham in the House of Commons. He is now fighting in the ranks 
of the Imperial Yeomanry, and his patriotism will certainly not 
Jessen the number of votes polled for him. He is quiet, and some 
of his friends fear too sensitive for the rough arena of political life. 
However, he has long been the designated Unionist successor to 
Sir Richard Webster, and he and his distant relative, his Radical 
opponent, Mr. Godfrey Baring, will have a good tussle for it. 


An interesting presentation at the Drawing Rooms was that 
of Mrs. Charles Coventry. A wealthy American, a daughter 
of Mr. Whitehouse, she is extremely captivating, a_ brilliant 
talker, a clever amateur actress, and a fine musician. Her 
husband, a younger son of Lord Coventry, went to South Africa 
with Major Wharton’s cricket team, entered the Bechuanaland 
police, and was a ringleader in the Jameson Raid. During his 
twenty-four hours’ detention at Wormwood Scrubbs, he told a 
warder that it seemed to him the one real hardship of hard labour 
would be the deprivation of smoking. Few men are better judges 
of a horse, a dog or a vintage, none is more generally popular. 


Mr. Justice Day, whose marriage has taken most people by 
surprise, is seventy-four years of age, and has been a judge for 
eighteen years next month. He has some continental blood in his 
veins, for his maternal grandfather was Jan Caspar Hartsinck, and 
he himself was born at The Hague. He is well known as an ardent 
Roman Catholic—the persuasion of the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Mathew, and Lord Brampton—and was educated at the 
Benedictine College of St. Gregory, Downside, near Bath. His 
chief performances upon the Bench have been his presidency of 
the commission to inquire into the Belfast Riots in 1886, and his 
conduct (with other judges) of the Parnell Inquiry three years 
later. He is the editor of two law-books, one of which has achieved 
the distinction of being a standard work, though Mr. Justice Day 
was not its original author. 


A good story is told of Mr. Justice Day’s desire to see how the 
“mill” of convict life worked. For this purpose he went and 
inspected the machine, and, under the superintendence of the 
gaoler, stepped upon it just to see what it was like. The gaoler 
rose to the humour of the situation and failed to hear the judge’s 
request to be set free. Again his lordship in some alarm cried 
that he had had enough, but the gaoler was not at hand, and the 
venerable judge was compelled to continue his Sisyphean ascent 
of the “golden stair.” Eventually the warder had mercy upon 
his amateur convict and released the perspiring judge. 


Mr. Justice Day succeeded upon the Bench the late Mr. 
Justice Bowen, one of our wittiest judges. It is said that at a 
consultation of the judges sitting to draft a petition to Her 
Majesty, one of their number proposed to commence thus: “ Con- 
scious as we are of our own defects——” Some demurred to this, 
and denied consciousness of any defect whatsoever. There was 
adeadlock. Then Mr. Justice Bowen solved the situation: “ Shall 
we commence it then in this way: ‘Conscious as we are of each 
others’ defects’ ?” 


Lawyers are, to perhaps too great an extent, the makers of our 
laws as well as their interpreters ; and much the same rule applies 
in the Colonies. It is therefore of the highest importance in these 
Empire-building days that the lawyers of the Empire should 
fraternise with one another. And they do. Mr. Barton, Q.C, 
and his colleagues of the Australian delegation could bear witness 
to that fact. And now we learn of a pleasing interchange of 
courtesies between the Lord Chief Justice and one of the best of 
Canadian lawyers, the Hon. Charles Fitzpatrick, Solicitor-General 
in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Ministry. Mr. Fitzpatrick has presented 
to Lord Russell of Killowen a large oil painting of Sillery, the 
birthplace of the Solicitor-General and a village of note in Wolfe’s 
day ; indeed, it played its part in the glorious campaign which 
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won Canada for England. The painting is the work of Mr. J. B. 
Hance, an artist of Quebec, and most happily depicts the pale 
green and pink effects of a Canadian midwinter sunset. Outdoor 
painting in winter in Canada has its peculiar difficulties. Mr. 
Hance declares the cold to have been so penetrating that only 
ten minutes of work could be done at a time, and the artist had to 
retire again and again to his sledge, where, muffled in furs, he 
tried to secure warmth enough once more to handle the brush and 
catch the fleeting colourings of the landscape. 


Rear-Admiral Sir G. H. Noel, who has been appointed 
Admiral Superintendent of the Naval Reserve, is a fortunate 
officer, for not only does he pass over a number of seniors who 
were anxious to obtain the appointment, but he continues on full 
pay, which he has enjoyed for an unbroken period of more than 
ten years except for an occasional holiday. It may be hoped that 
he will realise the expectations of his admirers, for it is no secret 
that in the next two or three years the Naval Reserve will not 
only undergo considerable development at home, but the forma- 
tion of a Colonial Reserve will have to be practically considered. 
Admiral Noel had distinguished himself long before he went to 
the Admiralty in 1893 as Director of Naval Intelligence, and in 
the same year he became a Lord of the Admiralty, holding office 
until 1898, when he went out to the Mediterranean as second in 
command. There his administrative capacity had full play, for he 
was the main instrument in the pacification of Crete. Author, 
sailor, administrator, he is the best man that could have been 
found for solving the problem of putting the Naval Reserve on a 
sound basis. 


The Paris Exhibition will have no effect upon society in 
London, because it has become tacitly agreed that the correct 
thing is to ignore it altogether. A few peeresses of American 
origin may swell the throng which is crossing the Atlantic towards 
the proverbial Mecca of every freeborn son and daughter of the 
States. The mass of the English middle-class will go on Cook’s 
tickets, Gaze’s tickets, and anyhow in any number of thousands. 
But clubmen, the smart set, and indeed notable people altogether, 
will just put off going to Paris until the next century, which is 
next year. 


AN URBAN SPRING-PIECE 


Now cf a verity 

I know the jocund Spring is on the town, 
When as I see 

Hard by the hour of midmost afternoon, 
Slowly, majestically up and down, 

With plenitude of its aquatic boon 

Surcharged, the Watering-Cart benign proceed. 


Indeed 

The happy charioteer who pulls the string 

Is by that sacred act imparadised ; 

So moved by the importunate touch of Spring 
That if the street should bourgeon into flowers 
He would not be surprised 

As he goes, watering it between the showers. 


Yea, Spring is here, 
And promise of the Summer yet to be 
Is hinted in that elongated rose 
Whence fitfully superfluous dews descend ; 
And still more clear 
To any symbolist like you or me— 
Or Mr. Symons—these shed drops and those 
Which at this moment blurr my window-pane 
Foretell the poet’s Summer of birds and bees, 
Of sunny pleasance by the swinging seas ; 
And also Summer as in truth she comes, 
When no bird sings and never a drenched bee hums— 
Our Summer of drear and dour, implacable rain. 
R. K. R. 





MILLAIS’S BREATH FROM THE VELODT. 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, WITH ALL THE 
ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
x vol. 4to. Two Guineas net. 


‘* Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer ideas 
about the English.”"—Daily News. 








H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140 STRAND and 37 PICCADILLY. 
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FINANCE 
THE CHANCELLOR ‘AND THE SAVINGS BANKS 


Tue proposals of the Government on the subject of the 
interest to be paid upon Trustee and Post Office Savings 
Banks deposits are not likely to please the depositors, 
who, while well satisfied with the security for their 
principal, are never tempted to go into ecstasies over the 
return yielded. There is something to be said, however, 
for the Government’s attitude, and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, in submitting his Bill on Tuesday night in the 
House of Commons, made out a very plausible case. 
Since the beginning ‘of 1894, the amount placed in the 
Post Office Savings Banks and Trustees Savings Banks 
has increased by as much as £61,000,000, and until the 
last few months it was obligatory that the investment 
should be in Government securities. Now, these securities 
yield a lower rate of interest than is prescribed by law for 
the deposits, and the result is a direct loss. This year 
alone the deficiency has been £38,000 in respect of the 
Trustee Banks, and £11,000 in respect of the Post Office 
Savings Banks—£ 49,000 in all, which sum it has been 
the duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to obtain 
from Parliament. If the prospective annual shortage 
were no more than this, it might be advisable to make no 
change, in view of the inducements to thrift implied by a 
fixed rate of interest, which, though not high, is still 
satisfactory, having regard to the excellence of the 
security. But in three years the interest allowed on 
Consols will be reduced automatically from 2} to 2} per 
cent., and it will be clear that this must mean a very 
heavy loss to the Government, unless steps are taken to 
provide against it. The scope of the investments per- 
mitted to the Savings Banks was enlarged some little 
time ago; but a considerable proportion of all deposits is 
sunk in Consols. Of the total of £ 183,000,000 standing 
to the credit of the Savings Banks funds, as much as 
£,86,000,000 is in Conso!s, and in three years the loss to 
the funds—keeping in mind also a further sum of 
420,000,000 of Consols cancelled owing to sales and 
replacements by terminable annuities—will amount to 
£270,000 per annum. The Chancellor stated that the capital 
account of both funds shows a small and, he feared, a 
decreasing surplus as compared with the liabilities. At 
this moment, perhaps, there is not much to grumble at 
because of the great fall in prices of Government securities 
since the middle of last year, but this can be only tempo- 
rary ; for after the war the monetary situation is likely to 
grow easier, and there will therefore be a rise—not to the 
highest figure (1113) of last year, but probably of some 
points above the present quotation of 101}. Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach was justified in describing the existing state 
of things as unsatisfactory. 

It is when one comes to consider the proposed remedy 
that cause for dissatisfaction arises. That remedy is to 
take the shape of a sliding scale. As the Chancellor puts 
it, his proposal was ‘‘that the rate of interest paid 
to depositors should vary within reasonable limits, 
according to the rate which their money could earn,” 
and the Bill provides that towards the close of each 
year an estimate should be made of the probable earn- 
ings on the capital of each of the two Savings Banks 
funds in the ensuing year, and the probable rate of 
intercst which should be paid to depositors. On this 
basis the Treasury will fix the rate to the nearest multiple 
of one-eighth of a pound sterling, and a month’s notice 
will be given of any intention to make an alteration. The 
rate will be so calculated, we are told, as to leave a slight 
surplus, in the event of any extraordinary unforeseen con- 
tingencies, and in this way a reserve may be built up 
which will be available for the rectification of mistaken 
estimates. It seems to us that a reduction in the fixed 
rate of interest allowed on deposits would have been more 
welcome than the establishment of a sliding scale. The 
fluctuations will not be material, perhaps, but they are 
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likely to be a source of annoyance, and they might very 
easily make the individual investor put his savings else- 
where. One of the chief merits of the existing system is 
the encouragement it affords to the man who can only 
save a small sum at a time. This man does not 
ask that the banks should be subsidised as if they 
were charitable and not independent institutions. He 
probably realises the necessity which the Government is 
under of modifying the terms upon which it is willing to 
receive his money; but at the same time he also realises 
that the return is none too handsome as it is, and he 
might be encouraged to go elsewhere and obtain more. 
He does not understand the movements of the Money 
Market, and he does not want to be bothered about any 
such considerations. He wants to know just where he 
stands, and, we take it, he will not like to have the amount 
of his interest varied every year at the will of the Treasury. 
Besides, this intention of the officials to vary the rate of 
interest involves a forecast of the Money Market a year 
ahead, which is absurd. We do not suppose that the 
Government proposals, if accepted as they stand, would 
discourage providence and thrift; but we maintain that 
a fixed rate would be more welcome to the class which 
is reached by the Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks. 
The Chancellor is willing to accept suggestions. It would 
be interesting to learn his grounds of objection to a fixed 
rate. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Some Foreign Railway Investments 


AMONG Foreign railways are quite a number of holdings 
upon which an investor may command about 5 percent. It is 
always desirable, of course, in the selection of a security of 
this class, to ascertain before a purchase what are the chances of 
material progress in the particular country, and also what is the 
past record of the particular undertaking in which it may be 
proposed to invest. The history of the various South American 
Republics is not positively encouraging ; their currency is bad; 
they are subject to revolutionary outbreaks ; their trade, from this 
cause and in consequence of erratic climatic conditions, is a 
fluctuating quantity. Any man who may feel tempted by the 
promise of a high yield in certain investments in these countries 
should understand quite clearly that he takes the risk of receiving 
nothing at all. The issues which should certainly be avoided, as 
a general rule, by the man in search of something good are 
Ordinary stocks. Prefzrence holdings are better ; but they are by 
no means devoid of risk. There are exceptions to this rule, 
as in the case of some Argentine undertakings, but on these the 
return can seldom be regarded as extravagantly high, the ex- 
planation being found in the improved credit of the country 
and in the fairly steady growth of traffic commanded by the 
companies. The following table shows a selection of securities 
which are of interest :— 


Stock Highest Vield 

or in Present per 

Share 1899 Price cent. 
Name L £s @. 
Alagoas Debentutes .....ccsssserssseseeesseeee 100 954 04 690 
Argentine G. W. Cum. Pref, .........00.+ Stock 975 100 5 0 © 
Bilbao River and Cantabrian .......00++-+0 3 6; 64 412 3 
B. A. Pacific rat Pref. .rcccccsccccscescescecce Stock 100 100 5 00 
B. A. Pacific 2nd Pref. ...cccceessesseeeeeee Stock 844 8 630 
B. A. Rosario Sunchales ...... ...seseeseeees 10 155 15 4120 
Cent. Bahia Debentures, 1934 «.....++0006 Stock 825 82 7 8 3 
Cent. Bahia Debentures .........s0.00000000+ 100 97 07 650 
Central Uruguay East, Perm. Debs...... Stock 109 18 413 6 
Conde d’Eu Debentures ........cseeseeeeeeee 109 93 935 5 18 0 
East Argentine rst Debentures .........+++ Stock 78 77 5 5 3 
Great Western Brazil Perm. Debs. ...... Stock 933 93 610 6 
Interoceanic 7 per Cent, *‘ A” Debs. ... Stock 107 106 418 3 
La Guaira Debentures............:eeseeeeeeee Stock 101 100 5 0 © 
Mexican Southern 2nd Debentures ...... Stock 72 73 510 © 
Minas and Rio Debentures...........0:++0+ 100 1044 1c4 516 © 
Nitrate Rly. Mortgage Bonds.............+ 109 98 96 5 43 
Ottoman 2nd Debentures ........0000000 Stock 88 86 515 © 
Porto Alegre Mortgage Debentures...... Stock 764 72 8 2 3 
West of Havana Mortgage Debentures 100 110 107 512 3 


In the case of Brazilian railways the Government guarantee 
has to be kept in mind. At the present the authorities pay their 
guarantee bonds in depreciated paper which makes a difference 
when remittances have to be sent to Europe. The President of 
the Republic was very optimistic the other day on the subject of 
an early return to specie payments in discharge of all Government 
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obligations, and certainly the condition of the country has of late 
shown considerable improvement, while the burning of a stack of 
« shinplasters” has helped exchange. It is to be observed that 
the Brazilian securities included in our list are all debentures. 
Among Argentines, we have omitted the issues of the Santa Fé 
and Cordova (although some of them are commendable), because 
there is a scheme on foot for its acquisition by the Buenos Ayres 
and Rosario. Santa Fé shareholders appear to have had the 
best of the bargain. They have been enabled to transfer into a 
strong company on very favourable terms to themselves. But the 
Rosario is likely to come out well in spite of the critics, for it 
will be enabled to tap new districts, and not the least satisfactory 
feature is that in this way the chances of heavy loss in bad 
seasons will be minimised. Rosario shares should be held ; the 
line is doing well, and, as we say, the Santa Fé will be a source of 
further strength to it. An investment in B. A. Rosario Four per 
Cent. Debentures brings in a net 33 per cent., while Sunchales 
shares yield over 4}, and the Ordinary stock, on the basis of the 
last dividend, more than 5} per cent. 


Advancing Kaffirs 


In Kaffirs the public attitude of caution is persisted in. The 
firmness of the market is due mostly to the “intelligent anticipa- 
tions ” of House speculators who are willing to “ back” the British 
arms. Yet now is the time for the public to come in. The end 
of the war cannot be long delayed, and if outsiders wait until 
peace has actuaily been, or is on the point of being, declared, 
they will find the event already discounted, and those who bought 
at a lower level about to clear out. At the end of hostilities ugly 
questions will arise—the cost of the war and the payment of the 
bill, the depreciation of plant due to prolonged idleness, and so 
forth ; and they will be used for all they are worth by those who, 
having made a good profit by that time, would like to see quota- 
tions put down in order that they may buy again at lower prices. 


Halting Westralians 


The Westralian position remains unsatisfactory. There have 
been fears of trouble in the market and bearish talk has again 
been rather prevalent. In the circumstances the attempt to give 
the new account a good send-off has not been altogether success- 
ful. But there has been an absence of any such direct influences 
as were brought to bear upon the market last week—the Associated 
revelations, for example—and members now are inclined once 
again to put prices better. Boulder Perseverance has been 
a good spot in connection with the rich strike reported, and 
though it shows some relapse from the best it is likely to be 
among the first to improve again. Brownhills and Ivanhoes, 
which have both been especial objects of attack on the part of the 
clique, should also see an early recovery. The other leading 
shares may be expected to advance along with them. Those who 
are not too anxious to snatch a small profit by the way will find 
their reward later. 

Rails 


We see no prospect of any marked improvement in Home 
Rails so long as traffics (while still fairly satisfactory) fail to show 
increased earnings commensurate with the rise in the cost of coal 
and the increase of expenditure in other directions. It is quite 
clear that this factor will tell upon the forthcoming dividend 
announcements, and it makes Home Railways as a class dangerous 
to handle. Yet there are a number of stocks which appear to us 
to have suffered undue depression on the coal scare. Take London 
and North-Western Ordinary as an example. The present price 
of 189 is 10 points below the best of this year, and 17 points 
below the best of 1899. If it be granted that the distribution this 
year be only 6} per cent. compared with 7} per cent. last year, the 
net yield works out at more than 3} per cent. This would allow 
the Company an extra quarter of a million with which to meet the 
increased charges. Considering how steady the North-Western 
distribution has been, and how seldom it has been less than 6} per 
cent. even in bad years, the net return must be regarded as satis- 
factory. 

Concerning American Railways, the industrial portion has not 
become worse ; and that is about the best that can be said for it. 
For the present the railways are likely to continue showing 
respectable traffics, for the reason that manufacturers have a good 
deal of work still on hand. The trouble arises over new business 
to replace that which is being worked off ; and there is also the 
question of an increase of expenditure, which must be faced before 
long. Among Canadian Railways, Trunks have been the object 
of a “bear” attack. But an increase of over £4,000, when little 
or no increase was looked for, has helped in the recovery; the 
“bears ” have oversold ; and Firsts are not without attractions at 
the current price of 89}. 
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Assurance 


The Equity and Law Life Assurance Society’s quinquennial 
statement, presented at the meeting held on Tuesday, is a very 
satisfactory one. In the five years policies were issued for 
£3,139,296, bringing the total assurances at the end of the period 
to £10,285,312, including bonus additions. The funds have 
increased by £770,240 and now stand at £3 606,993. The 
average rate of interest earned has been 4 per cent. as against 
2% per cent. assumed in the valuation. The bonus distribution of 
£384,710 compares with £311,990 in the previous period. Alto- 
gether the report reflects much credit upon the management and 
enhances the already high reputation of the office. 

The report of the Metropolitan Life Assurance Society for last 
year shows a balance amounting to £30,044. Of this the directors 
proposed (and the shareholders at the meeting agreed) to carry to 
Investment Reserve Fund £1,500, to make an abatement of 1 per 
cent. extra upon all premiums entitled to abatement, amounting to 
£18,671, and to carry forward £9,874. The result would be that 
members of the first series would receive an abatement on their 
premiums of 72 per cent., members of the second series 57 per 
cent., members of the third series 42 per cent., and members of 
the fourth and last series 32 per cent. 

The Gresham Life Assurance Society issued last year 5,838 
policies for £2,335,683, with new premiums amounting to £107,410. 
The Society’s total income was £ 1,283,895, an increase of £44,567. 
Death claims amounted to £468,241 ; and endowment claims for 
£173,323 were also paid. As a result of the operations of the 
twelve months, the funds of the Society have been increased by 
£337:772, and the total assets stand now at £7,372,165. 

During last year the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Provident Institution issued 2,439 policies for £808,210, 
with annual premiums amounting to £29,830. As compared with 
1898, last year’s total of assurances shows an increase of £25,000 
and as compared with 1897 an increase of over £51,000. Death 
claims amounting to £321,063 were paid, and endowments matured 
for £46,701. The Institution’s funds at the end of the year reached 
a grand total of 47,029,600. Itshould be stated that the mortality 
was below the expected, more particularly in the temperance 
section. 


Notes and News A 


The report of the Yokohama Specie Bank for the second half of last 
year shows a net profit of 4,799,501 yen. The directors have added 
500,000 yen to the reserve, bringing that fund up to 8,000,000 yen, and 
have set aside 50,000 yen for the contemplated new building. The divi- 
dend is at the rate of 15 per cent., absorbing 900,000 yen, and there is 
also a bonus of 25 yen per share (as this is the last year of the bank’s 
business term originally granted by the charter), which will require 
3,000,000 yen, and leave 349,501 yen to go forward. 

Stratton’s Independence, Limited, in announcing a fourth quarterly 
dividend of 2s. per share, furnish the shareholders with some details re- 
garding the work of the mine for the twelvemonth to April 30. The 
output was 37,266 tons, valued at £563,400. The proportion of profit to 
the output is in excess of the original estimate, and dividend expectations, 
it is stated, have been more than realised. The results of the first year’s 
working have been achieved ‘‘ without depleting the mine of its rich ore.” 
The average yield of the ore sold is 33 oz. It has been decided to have 
the accounts made up to June. 

The Panuco Copper mystery was deepened rather than elucidated at 
Wednesday’s meeting. It has been made abundantly clear that some of 
Mr. Knox’s samples were tampered with ‘‘by the addition of a small 
quantity of rich ore,” and the packet of letters received during the past 
few days from Mexico by the Official Receiver appears to throw some 
light on that disreputable transaction. At the same time one cannot 
forget the vehement expressions of the American vendor as to the value 
of the mine, with which he has a most intimate acquaintance, and the offer 
of a Mexican banker to buy up the property shows that it is well thought 
of in the country itself. Mr. Carlton, the English promoter, is due home 
in a week or so from a visit of inspection, and he should be able to throw 
light on the position. 

An issue of 550,000 6 per cent. First Mortgage Debentures and 
550,000 74 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares in the European 
Petroleum Company (1900), Limited, will be made during the next few 
days. The Company commenced operations in 1896, and the growth of 
its business necessitates the raising of further working capital. 








THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


of AUSTRALASIA. 
Establi-hed 1859. 
FOR THE WHOLE EMPIRE. 
| Funds Three Millions Sterling. 
| Speciality :— . 
TO PROVIDE AND PROTECT Cheaply and Liberally. 
75 and 76, Cornhill, London 
JOHN MUNRO, Manager. 
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THE OPERA AND PATRONAGE 


WHEN Covent Garden, perceiving that the new wine had 
burst the old bottles, dropped the second of the familiar 
three words, ‘‘ Royal Italian Opera,” some people declared 
that it had been better to drop the first word as well. 
From the standpoint of the unalloyed artist they were 
right ; for music, like the other arts, is imperilled when 
patronage removes it into the region of fashionable habits. 
But in the particular case of Covent Garden they forgot 
that labels, be they stuck on operas or oleomargarine or 
any other marketable article, should describe a thing as 
it is rather than as it ought to be or as some one wishes 
itto be. The word ‘‘Italian” was got rid of because 
great progress had been made towards getting rid of the 
thing it stood for; but though opera at Covent Garden 
is happily ceasing to be Italian, it is more Royal than 
ever. I mean that it is more than ever sustained by the 
people who would not concur in preserving it as a 
prominent feature of the London season if the Royal 
patronage were merely nominal. As to whether the 
noblest writing, conducting, singing, and acting are likely 
to be forthcoming for the pleasure of men and women 
who have assembled after dinner to see and be 
seen, as well as to listen to music, there can 
hardly be two opinions; but the fact remains that 
this is the class on which the syndicate relies and for 
which it provides. I do not know a theatre in the 
world at which so much abuse is directed or in which 
abuse is so good-naturedly received and so completely 
ignored. The critics, very properly, refuse to recognise 
the fact that the syndicate is not mounting operas for an 
audience of critics or even for the earnest amateurs whose 
palms warm half-crowns for weary hours on the gallery 
stairs. Therefore when the critics cry out under some 
Parthian arrow of the Italian tradition, and the gallery is 
sulky over a cut, the management remembers its fat sub- 
scription list and smiles. The task of the critic who is a 
practical reformer rather than a Utopian visionary would 
therefore seem to be not to induce Society to abandon 
opera in favour of a season of Royal Music Hall, or Royal 
Melodrama, or Royal Musical Comedy, but to exploit this 
opportunity. The critics’ articles and the gallery’s chilli- 
ness may seem to be ignored for a day, for a month, for a 
season ; but by slow degrees they have almost forced out 
the sillier operas of the old repertory and the flashy insin- 
cerities of the fast-waning stars. The inertia of Society is 
more apparent than real, and under the quiet insistent 
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pressure of genuine musicians it can be made as difficult 
to draw a fashionable audience into an opera house where 
vulgar music is even occasionally heard as into a restau- 
rant where one cannot be sure that there will not be a 
smell of onions. Indeed, I feel certain that the battle is 
more nearly won than the management perceives. The 
least strenuous opera-lounger has only endured vulgar 
performances because they have been imposed upon him 
by foreign musicians, who have somehow been allowed to 
usurp the primacy in operatic art and to gull the English 
into believing that they are an unmusical people. If 
Covent Garden during the present season will have the 
courage entirely to suppress the shallow opera and the 
flashy singers, I doubt if half a dozen disinterested sub- 
scribers will utter a word of complaint. To read some 
articles on Covent Garden is to receive the impression 
that in an artistic sense it is past praying for, but in point 
of fact there are many things that are well and some 
things that are excellently done there already, and there 
is no reason in the world why, while we are waiting for 
an all-the-year-round and primarily artistic opera, the 
syndicate should not so improve the performances as 
to prove that Royal Opera and first-rate opera are not 
necessarily different things. 

When the curtain rose last Monday night on a bust of 
our Gracious Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, Royal Opera 
looked very royal indeed. I am speaking of the brilliant 
spectacle furnished by the house rather than of the stage 
picture, which, with its conventional operatic peasants 
and bandits, was, as usual, rather paltry and ridiculous. 
The Italian chorus—hurt, perhaps, by the ribald ingrati- 
tude with which their ‘‘Gott sahhv th’ Quane” has been 
received in the past—offered a still further revised version 
of the words which no typographical symbols can repre- 
sent. The chorus ladies themselves were our familiar 
friends of yore, and, without want of gallantry, I think it 
is high time they enjoyed the rest to which very many 
years of labour have surely entitled them. Indeed, I can 
never feel sure that these are not the identical singers who 
were employed during the management of Mr. Handel, 
and who have been regarded by successive managers as 
only one year older than the year before. We do not 
want protection in opera, but we do want the best singing 
we can get; and, seeing that the opera is by turns the 
Royal French, Royal German, and Royal Italian 
Opera, as regards the works performed, we might 
at least have a Royal English Opera as regards the com- 
position of the chorus. Our long devotion to oratorio has 
fitted us to compete with any choralists in the world, and 
even in the most shocking performances of the Carl Rosa 
Company I have heard such numbers as the “ Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” in ‘‘ Tannhiaiuser” sung as the Covent Garden 
Italians never have, and never could have, sung them. 
No doubt the Italians are repeatedly engaged because 
there is no need to teach them the mere ‘‘ business” ot 
exit and entrance and simulated horror and delight, but I 
imagine that if these things can be taught to English men 
and women for a pantomime, they could be taught for 
opera too. 

Of the performances during this week it would be 
scarcely fair to speak in detail. A few days must be 
allowed for every one to shake down into his place. 
Mme. Melba’s absence on Monday, and the physical diffi- 
culties under which Herr Carlen laboured, as Tannhauser, 
on Tuesday were unfortunate, but a very promising be- 
ginning has been made with French, German, and Italian 
operas—‘‘ Faust,” ‘“ Tannhiuser,” and ‘‘ Aida.” Fraw 
Ternina, M. Plancon and Signor Scotti are deepening 
the impression they have previously made, and several of 
the new-comers seem quite worth following. __E. J. O. 





TONBRIDGE SCHOOL,—At the Scholarships Examination in June 
next the House Masters will offer Two House Scholarships preferentially 
to sons of officers in the Army or Navy who have fallen or become inca- 
pacitated in the war in South Africa. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, SW, 


ONCE upon a time there was a certain amount of distinction in 
going to Court. But that was long ago, in the days before doctors 
and stockbrokers and moneylenders had reached the giddy heights 
which they now occupy, and from which they look down upon 
poor bankrupt earls with pitying forbearance. There is no law to 
prevent anyone from making their bow before Royalty, provided 
they are not actually engaged in any wholesale trade, and provided 
there is nothing against their reputation, or rather provided nothing 
to that effect reaches the ears of the Lord Chamberlain. The 
number of people who take advantage of this boundless limitation 
is extraordinary. One wonders what possible benefit can be 
derived from their presentation by the good and worthy ladies who 
come up from the suburbs, having sent their gowns and trains 
overnight by Carter, Paterson, and dressed at a friend’s house in 
order to avoid the expense of driving the whole way. There is a 
sort of idea prevalent that it is so useful to have been presented 
when going abroad ; but as these sort of people never do go abroad 
that cannot be their object. As they are never asked to any subse- 
quent Court function, one pauses in wonderment as to why they 
should go to so much trouble andexpense. Fora Drawing Room 
is the dullest and most expensive form of entertainment in the 
world. The crowd outside the Palace are the only people who 
really enjoy the show. They gaze on us at our worst by daylight 
attired in white satin and diamonds, shivering in our carriages in 
the biting May blast, with our complexions as white as our plumes, 
and all the colour of our faces centred in the frozen, reddened tip 
of our noses. The crowd even make rude remarks about a 
duchess which she is obliged to sit and listen to without retorting. 
On these occasions I always feel like Marie Antoinette going 
to her trial, but on Monday last I felt distinctly reassured as to 
my personal appearance, having been flatteringly alluded to by an 
admiring dustman as “a decent lot at last.” Then they listen to 
the Guards’ band and criticise the horses whilst waiting for the 
Royalties to arrive. And what a variety of horseflesh there is, 
from the dejected-looking specimens hired from the Stores, which 
always look as if in need of a brandy-and-soda to restore their 
drooping spirits, to the spanking bays in the ducal coaches, 

Once in the Palace, those of us who have the ewfrée can take 
things comfortable. We are very decorous and well behaved in 
the Bow Drawing Room. If we do not personally know everybody 
else, we at least meet a number of friends and have the satisfaction 
of feeling we are in the last exclusive circle left to a poor aristocracy 
which sees democracy sweeping away every privilege. The entrée 
never have to wait long. The only preliminaries are the Royal 
procession and the reception of the diplomatic corps by the Queen. 
The Duchess of Devonshire, who has acted as Ministress of the 
Ceremonies since Lady Salisbury’s death and names the am- 
bassadresses to the Queen, never has to be prompted. She is always 
distinct, and the Queen never has to ask her twice for a name, 
whereas with the wives of other Ministers Her Majesty has been 
known in former times to get quite put out. She once left without 
glancing towards the first ladies who had the en(rée, averring 
that the noble dame in question had fatigued her so much that she 
could not receive any more that day. We of the ev/rée file by, and 
most of us pass before the Queen leaves the Throne Room. Some 
of us are honoured with kind inquiries from the Sovereign, as we 
make our obeisance, but not many are so favoured 

Those who have not the ev/rée are herded in the State drawing- 
room for over an hour, and then /e/ from room to room by spasmodic 
Stages, pushing and shoving each other in a scandalous manner, 
though what object is thereby attained it would be hard to define. 
They have not the remotest chance of seeing the Queen, and all 
the other Royalties stay to the very end. Yet matrons and 
débutantes struggle like the mob outside a gallery door, and trains 
get trampled upon and bouquets crumpled for no purpose. Finally 
they find themselves after many delays taken by surprise, in the 
Presence Chamber, bestowing indiscriminate curtseys on a little 
group of Royalties standing just inside the door on the left. I 
remember when I was first presented as a bashful maid of eighteen 
expecting to walk straight up to a Throne, and the difficulty I 
experienced of sidling up sideways and making those dreadful 
bobs—I always feel a sympathy for déufantes. Royalty pro- 
verbially possesses a great sense of humour, and occasionally they 
need all the powers of self-control they possess to keep them from 
utterly collapsing. Even the Princess of Wales could not resist a 
smile the other day when a trifling accident occurred which revealed 
ared petticoat. It was genially put down to the present patriotic 
craze and to the matron’s desire to display the national colours. 
The actual presentation only lasts a minute; barely are your 
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curtseys completed—one for each Royalty is de rigueur—when an 
official, resplendent in scarlet and gold lace, throws your train 
over your arm, and you find yourself rejoining your friends in 
another big drawing-room. A few remarks are exchanged, a few 
dresses criticised, and then down the red-carpeted stairs every- 


body wends her way. Your name is shouted in stentorian 
tones by a servant down a tube, and your carriage is supposed to 
come round in due course, only it does take some time. The big 
hall is full of Yeomen of the Guard. The glass doors into the 
courtyard swing backwards and forwards, letting in the piercing 
East wind, while you sit about on uncomfortable benches, waiting 
for your carriage, which you feel sure will never come round. At 
last your name reverberates and echoes again and again through 
the hall, till you wish (if it is a plebeian sort of name) that you 
had never been born to it or married it, as the case may be, and 
you hurry, as quickly as your dignity will permit, to the door, 
knowing that in another minute, if you are not inside it, your 
carriage will have departed without you, and will have to take its 
turn to come round again. A train tea, either in your own house 
or at some of your friends, winds up an afternoon of giddy excite- 
ment. All your acquaintances hover round you, finger your frock, 
gush over your appearance, absorb cups of tea, eat three ices 
apiece, and rush on to four more of these functions. 


CORPUS DELICTI FATUUM 


FoR an incarnation of Worry there may be taken the London 
solicitor, at his normal pitch of harassment, when forcing matters 
through in Somerset House. 

The “record” incarnation thereat, on the particular afternoon 
of this tiny drama, has newly entered the particular room, giving 
on the particular corridor, and laid his brief-bag on the barrier 
desk-counter dividing the apartment; then for a short space of 
time has awaited the granting of official attention by the sole 
occupant of the snug inner division—in this instance a specimen 
of its indigenous well-dressed, youngish gentleman. With bask- 
ing intent, he had drawn forward his chair into the full radiation 
from a blazing fire-grate. And all the while he never once raised 
his eyes, directed towards the newspaper columns. When, auto- 
matically, the solicitor’s foot shuffled a faint sound of impatient 
protest, the other man, half turning his face past the shoulder, 
enounced with absolute phlegm: “I can’t attend to you, sir” ; 
and he at once imperturbably resumed his reading. 

The “record” was accomplished. With “Good heavens! 
What are we coming to?” the solicitor burst forth into the 
corridor and banged the door loudly behind him ; and, breathless 
and pale as a man at bay, was, after a few seconds, inquiring in 
the adjoining room: “ Who is the immediate chief of that clerk 
next door on the right? I must speak with his chief at once!” 
All eyebrows had ascended at the brusque manner of entry and 
query. To the latter it was answered: “You had better go to 
the Head. He is on the next floor; the room is No. —, in the 
corresponding corridor to this one.” 

In realms of Government officialdom the higher the /chin, as a 
rule, the more urbanity. And in point of fact the solicitor found 
Mr. ——, in taking the complaint, the pink of patient courtesy. 
Said he, rising : “ Indeed, from your report you have been treated 
intolerably. Pray, sir, let me personally accompany you to in- 
vestigate, and, if it be due, obtain for you, on the spot, every 
satisfaction.” 

Doors kept quietly opening and heads popping out in the wake 
of an unprecedented sallying forth. For Rumour speeds in the 
Inland Revenue palace with the same electric swiftness she 
maniiests through Central African wastes. And lo! again the 
same youngish man, prolonging his cozy session over the Zzmes, 
and possessed of a quiet-pulsed composure recently lost by one at 
least of his two present interlocutors. On this second occasion, 
however, he had a little more to say, but that much merely in 
tones of mild, bored expostulation. 

“How could I possibly attend to that gentleman? I’m not of 
the Service. I’m only waiting till my friend Mr. comes 
back. A messenger bade him step across to Sir Somebody or 
other, of the Exchequer and Audit Department. So Mr. — 
asked me to stay here, as he shouldn’t be away half an hour.” 








My bonny map, the warld, it’s true, 

Was made for neither me nor you ; 

It’s just a place to warstle through, 
As Job confessed ot ; 

And, aye, the best that we ’ll can do, 
Is mak the best o’t. 


Stevenson. 
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THE COLOURS 


[For the first time in our history the troops have not taken 
colours into battle. These have been left behind at home, some- 
times hung in churches and cathedrals.] 


Tuat rent is Talavera, that patch is Inkerman, 

A hundred times in a hundred climes the battle round 
them ran; 

But that is an ended chapter, they will not go to-day ; 

Hang them above as a link of love where the women come 
to pray. 


In the country of the cactus, in the vale of Al Rashed, 

I took them away from a boy who lay in a ring of the 
dying—dead ; 

Dead—but he smiled as living, dead—but his hand held 
this, 

The banner had been as the grace of his Queen (God's 
light be hers and his!). 


Perhaps when all is quiet, and the moon looks through 
the pane, 

Under that shred the splendid dead are marshalled once 
again, 

And hear the guns in the desert, and see the lines on the 
hill, 

And follow the steel of the lance, and feel that England is 
England still. A. T-B. 


AN EPITAPH 


JOHN LEYLAND, assistant-master at Dulbury School, gathered 
the books required for the last lesson that he would ever give 
there. It was the last day of the Spring term, and Leyland was 
leaving. He had reached the age limit of sixty ; yet the thought 
of going perplexed him. It was the far-off and dimly descried 
come close at length. And the wrench was made all the worse for 
him by the consciousness that, in spite of the love he had borne 
to the school for nearly forty years, the loss would be chiefly on 
his side, testimonials and kind words notwithstanding. So, with 
aching heart, he made his way down to school, rather late, as he 
always had been. The boys of his form were clustered round the 
door of the room as he turned a corner of the building which had 
hidden him from them, and he saw them reluctantly put up their 
watches as he approached, disappointed of the hope that he would 
be a quarter of an hour late, in which case they would have hada 
right to go away. 

“] think this afternoon,” he said, when they had all seated 
themselves somewhat slowly, “that I will read you a translation 
of the end of the ‘ Alcestis,’ which we haven’t been able to finish. 
I dare say some of you will be glad to know how it ends.” 

A quaver in his voice as he spoke had made one or two boys 
look up; but no one seemed to notice his emotion, and the 
announcement was received with stolid patience. 

“You had better open your books,” he continued, “and follow 
in the Greek as much as you can. We will begin at line 705” 

The books were duly opened, the boys settled themselves with 
the resigned air of passengers in a waiting-room, and Leyland 
began to read. It was his own transla‘ion, a verse translation 
that he had made years ago, and he warmed to enthusiasm as he 
rolled out his lines, blissfully unconscious that before long all his 
audience had given up even the pretence of following, and were 
busy with their own thoughts, drawing and scribbling and carving 
the desk. 

Suddenly he was startled from his absorption by the smack of 
a large paper ball against the wall close by him. 

“Who threw that?” he shouted, struggling to preserve his 
calm against the wave of blind anger that surged up in him. 

A tall, pale youth, a very cool cheeky Irish boy, rose at the 
back of the room with a perfectly grave face. 

“It was myself, sorr,” he said, with a tremendous brogue which 
he always affected when up to mischief; “1 was meaning to hit 
my friend Brown, sorr; I was not aiming at yourself at all, 
at all.” 

A chuckle of delight ran round the form, and Leyland almost 
lost control over himself. “Sit down, Lyle,” he spluttered, “ you 
impudent young Philistine, and write out 4oc lines of the ‘ Alcestis’ 
before chapel this evening ; I, I——” but words failed him, and he 
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sat for a moment in silence, his head in his hands. It was no good 
trying to go on with the lesson now ; better ring down the curtain 
at once on the failure. “You can go,” he said, and the form 
trooped out quietly with something of remorse mingling with their 
triumph. Lyle remained behind. 

Five minutes later he appeared with a pleased twinkle in his 
eye. “Well,” said Brown, who had been waiting for him, “did 
you get off?” 

“Rather! You see, I’m going by the night boat, and I knew 
old Chops wouldn’t keep me back. I’m sorry the old boy’s getting 
superanned. I hope that stinker, Gray, won’t take our div. next 
term. What train are you going by?” 

Leyland, standing by the open window, heard him as he 
passed by outside. “An epitaph,” he said, and, going to his desk, 
he took a sheet of paper and wrote : 


HERE, 

FOR 37 YEARS, 
JOHN LEYLAND, 
ALIAS 
OLD CHOPS, 
TRIED TO TEACH, 
AND NEVER SUCCEEDED ; 
BUT HE WAS 
IN MANY WAYS 
PREFERABLE TO 


THAT STINKER, 
GRAY. 
R.LP, 


Then he put it in his pocket and went home. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 
To the Editor of Tuk OvurTLook 


IT is a curious fact that, with few exceptions, the visit of the 
German Emperor to the Prince of Wales, at Altona, on H.R.H.’s 
homeward journey a short time back, has been announced by the 
Press with hardly any comment. One or two papers have hada 
leading article on the subject, but very few seem to have grasped 
the importance of this visit. It is an open secret that since the 
Emperor's indiscreet telegram to Mr. Kruger, the Prince of Wales 
had hardly looked upon his nephew in an altogether affectionate 
light. When the Emperor proposed a visit to England last year, 
Count von Biilow strongly opposed such a step, and he is said to 
have first implored and then to have threatened his august master 
to prevent his carrying out the projected journey. The Emperor, 
however, is too strong a man to be coerced when he has once 
made up his mind to an action which he deems right, and Count 
von Biilow consequently failed in his persuasions. The Emperor 
venit, vidit, vicit. He was received not only as the guests of 
Her Majesty invariably are in England, but as a nephew of the 
Empire, and the grandson of the Queen. He charmed everyone 
with whom he came in contact, and when he left Sandringham it 
was difficult to see who regretted the necessary departure the 
most, the Emperor or the Prince of Wales. 

There is a certain section of the community who maintain that 
friendly relations between kings and princes go for nothing 
when questions of international and constitutional character arise. 
This is doubtless a fact in some countries where monarchs either 
have no strong family sentiments or are not permitted by their 
ministers to give practical proof of them. It is well known in 
England how strongly influenced the Queen is by family ties, and 
how deeply attached she is to all her relatives, and it is probable 
therefore that during her lifetime European peace is practically 
assured, It is nevertheless a terrible truth that the Queen cannot 
reign for ever, and the time must come when family ties do not 
play the part in the maintenance of international peace and 
prosperity in Europe they now do. It is also an incontestable fact 
that the strongest and most popular (deservedly so, may it be 
said) man in Germany, at this moment, is the Emperor. His 
accomplishments are unlimited; there is no detail in the 
administration of his country, either civil or military, of 
which he is not a master, and it is an indubitable fact 
that were he unable to fill any vacant post in his Govern- 
ment, he could himself administer the office as well as, if not 
better than, any man in his kingdom. When one reads, there- 
fore, that His Majesty makes an unexpected touring journey to 
congratulate the Prince of Wales on a providential escape from 
assassination in foreign territory, it is only fair to assume that the 
Emperor's feelings for H.R.H. are more than those of ordinary 
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‘gard, and consequently of the greatest political importance to 
the two countries. Too much cannot be said in favour of an 
alliance between England and Germany. I say that, not alone 
because such a combination would be practically impregnable in 
war, but because it would assuredly secure and maintain the peace 
of Europe. 

We are learning by experience what a terrible thing is modern 
warfare, and it should be in the interests of every Englishman to 
do all he can to encourage and preserve an alliance with Germany, 
which has the common affection of the Emperor and the Prince of 
Wales as an example. 

Should any further proof of the Emperor’s good will and inten- 
tions towards England be necessary, his telegram and action in 
connection with the Indian famine must be taken into considera- 
tion. Could any man or Government have shown their feeling 
more completely and sincerely than has the Emperor in this latest 
instance? If we fail to see the indisputable purport of this last 
expression of feeling, we can no longer lay claim to being the 
sensible, clear-sighted, and shrewd nation we undoubtedly are. 

B. P. 


THE WAR OFFICE AND THE CABINET 
To the Editor of Tue OUTLOOK 


The interesting article on “ The Petticoat and the War Office,” 
in your issue of April 28, served to show a very shady side of our 
“system,” or rather want of system. Successive Governments 
have failed to appreciate what has long been recognised in the 
commercial world as a first principle—namely, that to obtain the 
best results you must employ the best men, also that the best men 
are those who makea special study of their business or profession. 
Under our present army system British officers are subjected to 
no hard and fast rules which conduce to their making a specialisa- 
tion of the rules of strategy and tactics. It is evident that with a 
large percentage of our officers military study ranks after cricket, 
lawn-tennis, polo,.and golf; consequently the military efficiency 
of the army is seriously affected. 

Nothing can be more at variance with sound business principles 
than the anomaly of seeing a civilian at the head of our military 
administration. He may be an able statesman, he may be an 
enlightened business man, yet it is unreasonable to expect a 
civilian to have the same special knowledge of military matters as 
anexpert. To still further complicate matters the civilian Secretary 
of State has the power to veto any proposal which may be submitted 
by his military adviser the Commander-in-Chief. To any impartial 
student of War Office method it is apparent that the War Office 
should be controlled by an able military man of proved capacity, 
and that he should be an ex-officio member of the Cabinet. 
A subsidiary question which deserves immediate attention in view 
of the recent promotions from the ranks is that an increased 
scale of pay should be given to all officers who rise from the 
ranks, as at present it is impossible for junior commissioned 
officers to keep up appearances on the scanty pay they receive. 

It should be remembered, by partisans of the present system, 
that the Navy does not owe its present state of efficiency to the 
fact of its having a civilian as First Lord, but rather to the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon successive Governments by the public, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of the Press—although I 
have no hesitation in saying that with a man such as Lord 
Charles Beresford at the head of the Admiralty naval tactics and 
gunnery practice would receive more attention than they have 
done. J. TAYLOR. 

Dorchester. 


THE HARD CASE OF THE ASSISTANT- 
MASTER: AN ECHO FROM INDIA 


To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


As one of those unfortunate nonentities—an assistant-master— 
I have read the correspondence on the above in your paper with 
interest. The present state of affairs is due to two things: 
(1) Want of combination among assistant-masters ; (2) the head- 
master. It is because of (1) that there is no profession of school- 
masters. It is absurd to talk of a profession for which no expe- 
rience or apprenticeship is needed. 

A beginning seems to have been made by the Assistant- 
Masters’ Association. Unfortunately for myself, I know nothing 
of its object or work. But I would offer a suggestion which might 
keep those who regard schoolmastering as a “ stopgap” out of the 
ranks. Why should not those who purpose becoming masters be 
compe'led to register themselves for a certain number of years 
(not less than five, I should say), and if they failed to work for 
the full time be mulcted of a certain sum of money? This would 
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make it not worth while for any but those who intended to be 
schoolmasters for some length of time. 

Turning to the second cause—the headmaster—I observe that 
one of these wants the Assistant-Masters’ Association to “ exclude 
the ill-equipped, the incapable, the indolent, and the crotchety ”— 
which is asking some one else to do his dirty work. Surely head- 
masters, by position and experience, are the ones to exclude the 
ill-equipped, the incapable, e¢ hoc genus omne. And some of the 
blame for the present state of affairs must attach to the head- 
masters, who have gone on for years admitting into the ranks of 
schoolmasters (for clearly this admission rests with them and them 
alone) the ill-equipped, &c. If headmasters were limited in their 
selections to those who had registered their names for a certain 
number of years (as suggested above), some little good might 
accrue to all concerned. 

This, of course, only touches on the question of admission, 
Something more needs to be done for those who have passed the 
elementary stage—some scheme of raising the salaries regularly, 
with a pension after so many years. 

And lastly, I presume it is too much to hope that zzfluence can 
ever be eliminated from mundane affairs. A..B. S. 

Mussoorie, India : March 28, 1900, 


MRS. GASKELL’S “CHARLOTTE BRONTE” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


While fully appreciating your reviewer’s kindly criticism of the 
new edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” and not 
least his quotation from the poem, “The Lone of Soul,” I am 
constrained to demur to his suggestion that the two letters con- 
cerning Balzac are out of their place, or at least that that could 
have been helped in any way by any editor. The letter in a foot- 
note, written in February, 1853, in which Miss Bronté says that 
she has not read Balzac, is clearly in its chronological order. That 
Mrs, Gaskell has printed under date 1850 a letter that must have 
been written at the end of 1853 was assuredly no fault of hers, but 
was due to the fact that Mr. George Henry Lewes, to whom the 
letter was written, probably sent a copy of it to Mrs. Gaskell un- 
dated. I may mention in passing that I have always hada strong 
suspicion that Lewes garbled the letters that he lent to Mrs. 
Gaskell. He was, we know, quite capable of it. The Lewes letters 
are in the possession of his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Charles Lee 
Lewes, but I am not aware that any one has been allowed to 
collate them with Mrs. Gaskell’s book. The privilege was, in any 
case, refused to me. CLEMENT SHORTER. 
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KENTUCKY IDYLLS 


To offer opinion as to the ultimate destiny of Anglo- 
Saxon fiction—fiction purporting to be written in the 
English tongue, that is to say—were a wildish adventure. 
On this side of the expansive water that makes the people 
of New York and the people of London merely ‘‘ cousins,” 
the novel—“‘ highest form of art” though it may be— 
continues to remain in a parlous state. It is recognised 
by honest, pushful literary persons for an honest, handy 
vehicle whereon one proceeds more or less smoothly to 
the attainment of a modest competence. When you have 
said that of it, you have said all. ‘‘ Write the novel and 
defy the workhouse ”—so condescends the publisher, out of 
his kindness administering advice to the inky aspirant ; 
and so say all of us. And as the tests for ‘‘the novel ’’— 
the veal ‘‘ highest form of art,” mind you—are acceptance 
and sales, you have only to get accepted and sold to be 
admitted Novelist, and to be invited to respond to the 
toast of *‘ Literature” after dinner and cheap wine. 

Not to put too fine a point upon it, the amount of 
literature which has been turned out by the whole galaxy of 
British novelists during the past several months would lie 
comfortably on a threepenny piece. I am not forgetting 
the ‘‘ Red Pottage” of yesterday ; neither am I forgetting 
**The Alabaster Box” of the moment—‘‘two editions 
exhausted before publication.” Neither am I forgetting 
anything that came between that brilliant couple of master- 
pieces. ‘‘The war,” no doubt! But the fact remains. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the water, the low, 
hustling, republican, gin-sling-drinking, dollar-grubbing, 
Tammany-ruled, forty-story building side of the water, 
fictional matters, taken in the bulk, do not appear to be 
by any means so bad as they might be. In ore respect, 
at least, the novel from New York, with all its imperfec- 
tions on its head, is (as it were) giving sundry points to 
the novel of our own enlightened metropolis. And that 
respect is the respect of cleanliness. ‘‘ David Harum,” to 
cite an instance, may be ‘“‘indifferent art,” as the ex- 
perienced novelist’s art goes. It may also be cheap senti- 
ment, and in places even sheer bathos. Yet, having 
read ‘‘ David Harum,” and on the other hand having read 
{say) ‘‘The Forest Lovers,” the reader possessed of a 
feeling for essentials, for things that matter, for things 
that are lovely and of good report, will incline his heart in 
the direction of ‘‘ David Harum,” and perceive that, in the 
main, a comparison of the sales of the two books (150,0c0 
or more in the case of *‘ David Harum,” and 40,000 in the 
case of ‘* The Forest Lovers”’) reflects a certain credit on 
the disposition and taste of the American public. 

To indulge in a jump, we may proceed to a brief 
examination of something quite different from ‘‘ David 
Harum,” something which can be compared with ‘‘ The 
Forest Lovers ” on the ground of artistry, and something 
which the American public has bought largely and ap- 
proved unstintedly. I refer to the work of Mr. James 
Lane Allen. Messrs. Macmillan & Co., as by an inspirz- 
tion, have just published in this country four of Mr. 
Allen’s books. They are named respectively ‘‘ The Blue- 
grass Region of Kentucky,” ‘‘ Flute and Violin,” ‘‘ A Ker- 
tucky Cardinal,” and ‘‘ Aftermath.” With the first of these 
volumes we have no immediate business. It is a volume 
of topographical, sociological, and more or less descriptive 
essays, admirably writ, useful and informing, but not 
fiction. ‘‘ Flute and Violin ” and ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal” 
and ‘‘ Aftermath” (the latter twain practically one work) 
have immediate importance, however. They are fiction, 
and fiction of quite an exceptional kind. ‘‘ Flute and Violin” 
may be taken to represent Mr. Allen as short-story writer, 
‘*A Kentucky Cardinal” and ‘‘ Aftermath” represent him 
in the larger, ampler effort. Shortly, these are fictions to 
read and to be thankful for. They justify the fictional 


convention; they convince one that such a convention 
may exist with advantage to human kind. They are 
human nature and Mother Nature written down sanely 
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and without exaggeration, without resort to the tricks 
and feints of the novelist, without any sort of an eye to 
the market place, and, more than all, without any sort of 
an eye to that mightily interesting new-edition provoking 
end-of-century shibboleth—sex. Mr. Allen has the grace 


to run tremendous risks. He opens ‘‘A Kentucky 
Cardinal” in this wise: 


All New Year’s Day of 1850 the sun shone cloudless but 
wrought no thaw. Even the landscapes of frost on the window 
panes did not melt a flower, and the little trees still keep their 
silvery boughs arched high above the jewelled avenues 
During the afternoon a lean hare limped twice across the 
lawn, and there was not a creature stirring to chase it. Now 
the night is bitter cold, with no sounds outside but the cracking 
of the porches as they freeze tight. Even the north wind 
seems grown too numb to move. .. . I hear but the comfort- 
able roar and snap of hickory logs I went last to walk 
under the cedars in the front yard, listening to that music 
which is at once so cheery and so sad—the low chirping of 
birds at dark winter twilight as they gather in from the frozen 
fields, from snow-buried shrubbery and hedgerows, and settle 
down for the night in the depths of the evergreens. .... 
To-day, perhaps, none had ventured forth. I am most uneasy 
when the red-bird is forced by hunger to leave the covert of his 
cedars, since he, on the naked or white landscapes of winter, 
offers the most far-showing and beautiful mark for death. 


ee hE | 


This, be it noted, is the beginning of a love story. It 
might have been taken out of ‘‘ Walden,” and so might a 
great portion of the rest of the book. And yet the love 
story is there, beautiful, shining, alluring, human, and to 
be credited. Nowhere are you offended by untoward 
happenings, by “invention,” by plot, by the conscious 
touch for tears, the conscious touch for laughter. The 
whole tale—and it is a tale that will not let you leave it— 
passes before you in the natural order, like a procession of 
the honest months, like the blooming of a rose. And 
on the last pages you get the following : 


Perhaps the most remarkable thing in [her] character was 
honour. It shone from her countenance, it ran like melody 
in her voice, it made her eyes the most beautiful in expression 
that I have ever seen, it enveloped her person and demeanour 
with a spiritual grace. Honour in what are called the little 
things of life—honour not as women commonly understand it, 
but as the best of men understand it.... I have often 
likened her mind to the sky in its power of changeableness 
from radiant joyousness to sober calm; but oftenest it was 
like the vault of April, whose drops quicken what they fall 
upon; and she was of a soft-heartedness that ruled her 
absolutely— but only to the unyielding edge of honour. Yet 
she did not escape this charge of being both hard and serious 
upon the part of men and women who were used to the 
laxness of small misdemeanours. 


We are not getting this kind of fiction from the noble 
army of fictionists on this side. T. W. H. Crosvanp. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
DUSE 


Five years ago Eleonora Duse came and played to us in 
London, leaving us to reflect, at the end of her sojourn, 
that we had been privileged to see and hear one of the 
greatest actresses of any time, our reminiscences of whom 
should one day affect our grandchildren as we ourselves 
had been affected by our seniors’ recollections of Rachel. 
Signora Duse has returned to London; she is playing 
at the Lyceum ; by paying at the door—in common coin 
and not too much of it—we may go in and see and listen. 
And with this simple statement a tactful notice should 
stop. There is nothing new to say of Signora Duse. Of 
the perfect one need say nothing. People who have 
never seen Salvini have been made to thrill with some- 
thing of the same emotion which stirred Mr. Henley 
when the great tragedian’s Macbeth turned to his wife 
and bade her ‘‘bring forth men children only.” The 
strength and inspiration of the critic have communicated 
his emotion to his readérs. But the common compounder of 
‘“press notices” may not infect his readers with his little 
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sense of an esthetic experience which is for him as 
memorable as Mr. Henley’s vision of Salvini was for Mr. 
Henley. Duse was with us five years ago and we raved. 
She is with us again aud we rave anew. What on earth 
can one say more, unless recite the prices of admission ?— 
which the curious, no doubt, will find in the advertise- 
ment columns of the daily papers. 

But a word, at least, about Signora Duse’s programme. 
She is giving us ‘‘ Magda,” and ‘‘The Second Mrs, 
Tanqueray,” and ‘‘ Fedora,” and ‘‘ Princesse Georges,” 
and D'Annunzio’s ‘‘Gioconda.” It is not an ideal pro- 
gramme, but the artist is the one thing needful; and in 
these things the artist has room to turn round, like the 
great battleship to which she may be respectfully com- 
pared. Mr. Pinero’s play is curious in Italian. Aubrey 
Tanqueray and indeed all the other characters save one 
are vain and hopeless in a foreign setting. How are you 
going to translate the specific tone and humours of a purely 
English mz/eu, and give the proper values of Mr. Cayley 
Drummle and Lady Orroyd and the girl of the house? It 
cannot be. The comedy of Mr. Pinero is fatal. But 
Paula remains, and Paula is as intelligible in Italian as in 
English; in no part is Signora Duse more moving. It 
is a triumph for Mr. Pinero that his Paula should thus be 
approved a character plainly universal and common to our 
general humanity. Signora Duse’s supreme quality leaves 
you quite reconciled to, and oblivious of, a setting that is 
unintelligible. 

However, it is for ‘‘Gioconda” that people have 
waited with most interest. It was written for the Duse, 
it is by D’Annunzio, and the English reader has discovered 
D’Annunzio, and is quite prepared to makea cult of an 
artist whom, by all the tenets of his faith, he should 
regard with an itching in the right boot. ‘‘Gioconda” is 
unpleasant work, cruel work ; but it is artist’s work, and 
gives you, too, more of the great artist who has brought 
you to the Lyceum than the plays which have preceded it. 
A certain sculptor depends for his protection on his noble 
and devoted wife, who has beautiful hands and a plain 
face ; he depends on a beautiful model, his mistress, for 
inspiration in his statue. He falls ill, his wife saves him, 
he calls God and man to witness that he loves her only. 
Alas! it is hysteria. He gets better ; the model waits for 
him, implacable ; there is a meeting between wife and 
model in the studio, and, saving the great statue from 
that fury, the wife gets her beautiful hands maimed. In 
a last act her husband has returned to his model, and the 
heroine walks by the shore with a curious half-witted 
girl, the genius of art for art’s sake. After all, she is the 
happy one; that is the idea. 

It is a happy part at least in this, that it discovers to 
us Signora Duse’s great qualities at their high-water 
mark. It is an impersonation the most poignant and 
bountiful, to be gratefully accepted, not described. The 
dignity, the womanliness and the poetry shame the epithets 
out of us and forbid ‘‘a foolish face of praise.” If one 
were to try to convey roughly in what Signora Duse’s con- 
summate art consisted, we should say in its noble natural- 
ness and in its organic quality. That art should conceal art 
is probably the oldest phrase in all criticism. In one of Mr. 
Barrie's novels we have a line or two in parody of the 
reviewing column of a country newspaper, and there, sure 
enough, a novel by the squire’s daughter is pronounced 
‘a triumph of the art that conceals art.” Well, 
but in Signora Duse’s acting you have the very 
thing. Then for its organic quality. There are actors 
and actresses who by long experience and effort have 
contrived to secure an effect by such and such an intona- 
tion or this or that gesture. We are grateful, but these 
effects remind us of a mosaic. They are as lamps of different 
shades of colour and intensity, hung here and there to 
illumine the dark places. Signora Duse’s lamp flames 
high or low, but always from one and the same pure centre 
of light. There are no blank intervals. The radiance 
may dazzle or ‘‘ counterfeit a gloom,” but it is there 
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always. Like the ambassador who, in days when ‘“ de- 
portment” was everything, was chosen by Lord Palmerston 
for his possession of the quality, Signora Duse, too, has 
**an ensemble.” 

But, after all, the Lyceum is within the four-mile 
radius. An Italian acquaintance informs us that by play- 
ing to an English audience, ignorant of Italian, to whom, 
nevertheless, she is ever intelligible, Signora Duse is 
injuring her method for her own people. The more reason 
for us to go and taste of her quality before we have 
slain it. 


THE PANTOMIME REHEARSAL 


At the Prince of Wales’s Mr. Martin Harvey has 
revived the triple bill with the ‘‘ Pantomime Rehearsal,” 
plainly a common factor in all such combinations. The 
frolics of this old favourite seem as attractive in 1900 as 
they were in '92, though Mr. Brandon Thomas and Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, still in their old parts, are no younger, 
and the two principal lady amateurs who were so delightful 
in the old cast will be seen no more on any stage. Mr. 
Grossmith moves with the times, imitating Mr. Wyndham 
instead of Sir Henry Irving in Lord Arthur Pomeroy, but 
Mr. Thomas is still a captain. In the middle piece, from 
Hans Christian Andersen, we have ‘‘ Little Ib and Chris- 
tina,” very tenderly and prettily played by Mr. Martin 
Harvey, Miss Eva Moore, and Miss Mary Rorke. 

Y. B. 


SUDERMANN AND HAUPTMANN 


HAUPTMANN’S “College Crampton” was played for the first time 
in England on Saturday and Tuesday last at St. George’s Hall, 
and the same company introduced us to Sudermann’s dramatic 
single-act piece, “Fritzchen.” ‘College Crampton” is one of 
Hauptmann’s earlier plays; its subject the ruination of a great 
artist by injudicious patronage. Strangely enough, Sudermann, in 
his ‘*Sodom’s Ende,” illustrates a similar theme, and character- 
istically makes his painter the prey of that smart section of 
society which takes up an artist as it would a newtoy. ‘ Sodom’s 
Ende” is a tragedy, and true enough; Hauptmann, however, 
treats us to a comedy—we use the word in its classic or 
Meredithian sense—and the end is regeneration. His play is 
rather a full-length portrait than a drama of the well-knit kind so 
dear to the dramatic reporter. In “College Crampton” we see 
the man of genius tied to the academic chair provided for him by 
his ducal patron ; the great artist is madea teacher of painting, a 
corrector of stupid pupils, the colleague (hence the title) of 
other professors who glory in the patronage and security 
of their insignificant academy. College Crampton is the 
war-horse tied to the plough, the poet chained to Fleet 
Street. He falls into bad habits, tipples, spends riotous nights— 
in fact the play might well be adapted into the English 
and called “Burns.” He loses his professorship, is turned 
adrift, sinks into a gutter running with beer, and is rescued at last 
by the favourite pupil who loves his daughter. Hauptmann has 
drawn this part so that the genius of the character is evident even 
in the most pitiful of these many pitiful scenes. Herr Behrend, 
though a trifle of the theatre, did well with an assumption that is full 
of great opportunities; and Herren Willert, Andresen, and Schindler, 
and Friiulein Gademann gave excellent renderings of the faithful 
servant who follows the painter in spite of his perversities and 
adversities, of the generous pupil who seeks out his old master, 
of the daughter for whose sake, perhaps, he pursues this quest, 
and of the hard-headed yet warm-hearted brother who aids 
him. 

Sudermann’s “Fritzchen” was admirably acted by the same 
company. A dramatic piece this and a powerful ; the episode it 
handles is of that German military code of honour which the 
author has already lashed in “ Die Ebre.” An only and loved son, 
a subaltern, comes home to say good-bye. He must die in the 
morning. His father, an old soldier, is forced to see the necessity 
of a duel which can only have one end, and has to accept the 
situation. But even here his pain is not ended. His son had 
previously asked his consent to an honourable engagement. “You 
are too young,” the father had said ; “ wait till you know more of 
the world and of women.” The son has taken his father’s advice 
too literally. Hence his present deadly predicament. 

Here is a tragic irony that the dramatist has used with wonder- 
ful effect. 
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NEW LEAVES 


Dondon: Thursd * 

TENACITY of purpose is the genius of John Bull. It keeps “ B-P.’ 
holding out at Mafeking ; it has brought Mr. Herbert Spencer to 
the end of his System of Philosophy. And since Mr. Spencer has 
accomplished his life-work there is no impropriety in the publica- 
tion of such a monograph as Herbert Spencer: the Man and his 
Work (1), especially as Mr. Hector Macpherson has prepared it 
with the friendly approval of the great philosopher himself. It 
‘ humanises our Spencer for us to learn that “he did not take kindly 
to the routine of school life,” that he was “ restless, inattentive, 
and by no means pliable,” and that “in all lessons in which suc- 
cess depended upon mechanical methods, such as learning by 
rote, young Spencer did not show to advantage.” He does not 
seem to have ever been mentally swayed by religious teaching or 
intuitions, though he enjoyed the privilege of a Sunday divided 
between the Friends’ Meeting-house and the Methodist Chapel. 
A fortunate inaptitude for classic studies increased his bias 
towards science. He became a civil engineer and invented the 
velocimeter, drifted by necessity into journalism, and could not 
have been more than twenty-three when his first noticeable work — 
“ The Proper Sphere of Government ”—made its appearance. It 
is tolerably well known that Mr. Spencer financed his works him- 
self, and in the course of fifteen years had lost about £1,200 by his 
“ System of Philosophy.” Indeed, he had already issued a “ notice 
of cessation” to his subscribers when property came to him in 
time to prevent him from abandoning his colossal enterprise. 
Among those who “stepped into the breach” was John Stuart 
Mill, whose offer of a large sum of money was gratefully declined. 
Wretched health interrupted Mr. Spencer in his hard thinking, 
but his indomitable will bore him triumphantly through. 

It may not be remembered, perhaps, that both George Eliot 
and G. H. Lewes were cordial friends of Mr. Spencer. ‘‘He isa 
good, delightful creature, and I always feel better for being with 
him,” observes the former, and her husband writes: “ My 
acquaintance with him was the brightest ray in a very dreary, 
wasted period of my life. I had given up all ambition whatever, 

‘lived from hand to mouth.” The geniality of Mr. Spencer the 
man is a fact worth considering when his philosophy presents 
itself to us in the unlovely form of utilitarianism. Personally I 
deny that the concept “good” is identical with the concept 
“useful,” “suitable” ; nor do I admit with Mr. Macpherson that 
if you “abolish the idea of an environment you abolish the 
exciting cause of man’s psychical nature.” One can, however, 
only prick with a pin a book which raises or suggests questions so 
numerous and complex as Mr. Macpherson’s. He furnishes a 
useful introductory study to Spencerianism, and reveals himself 
as a hero-worshipper, with a capacity for independent thinking. 

Heaven alone knows what a utilitarian would make of a poor 
tailor who, a century after Cruden, spent thirty-five years n com- 
piling a superfluous Concordance to the Bible. As Mr. Baring- 
Gouid tells it in his sketches of characters Jz a Quiet Village (2), 
the pathos of this life of wasted effort could not be surpassed. 
But how does Mr. Baring-Gould, who is a man of genius with 
strong dramatic perception, bring himself to compose so feeble an 
exchange of conjugal amenities as the following dialogue (I quote 
from the sketch entitled “A Plum Pudding”)? : 


“Oh, that I had married a commercial traveller !” 

“ A bagman, my dear?” 

“You need not open your mouth, nostrils, and eyes with 
such a snorting affectation of surprise.” . 

“T did not know it, my dear——” 

“No. You did not know that I had—a tender corner in 
my heart, a general predilection for commercials. They go 
about in flights, like humming birds in the Brazilian forests.” 


In the last sketch, “ Crazy Jane,” Mr. Baring-Gould reverts to 
his happiest manner. The embarrassing fidelity of the half- 
witted girl to the one being who had been consistently kind to 
her carries conviction to the heart like a veritable leaf out of the 
Book of Life. 

Sussex local colour shines in Mr. Baring-Gould’s book, and 
also in Zhe Crowning cf Gloria (3), a somewhat remarkable novel 
by.a writer whose name is unfamiliar tome. Mr. Reardon treats 
the favourite idea of Sir Walter Besant and his late colleague Mr. 
James Rice of an experiment in adoption, and, by presenting to us 
as the result a manly, cultivated, and philanthropic Apollo of the 
name of Ray, encourages all of us who can afford it to go to the 
East End to choose a babe. Ray’s mother was a beautiful woman 
who had shown too much confidence in a clergyman, and she died 
of phossy jaw while endeavouring to support her love-child. 
Gloria is an ideal specimen of “ripe” womanhood. “ Never 
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mind, dear,” she says to her Ray, “I shall try and [s/c] be mother 
and wife to you.” They swim together like Lord Ormont’s Aminta 
and her lover, and before they have declared love they climb trees 
and meet one another on the beach in the dead of night. The 
story has in truth a naiveté that touches as well as amuses; it 
has the strong feelings of youth, and, while it depicts a sort of 
caravan-life in whose possibility the reader but faintly believes, it 
carries off all its crudities with a redeeming swing of bright 
dialogue and generosity of sentiment. 

Fiction is never more fascinating than when its elements are 
reduced to one or two. In A Man: his Mark (4), Mr. W. C. 
Morrow gives us a man and a woman—strangers to one another— 
in a snowed-up hut. There a terrible and touching drama 1s un- 
folded. The woman by calumny has ruined the man’s life and 
boasts of it, knowing not whom she addresses. But she has a 
compressed greatness in her nature, and he arrives at a full recog- 
nition of it. The appeal of the story is by a deliberate artifice, 
and there is something crude and glaring in the manner in which 
the woman reveals her sin. The man is a woman’s man, a figure 
of Self-Control veiling inward fire. He is prepared to succour a 
man-eating she-wolf, the which is an allegory. The atmosphere 
has a good deal of tenseness in it; the reader is tugged to the 
end. But after closing the book he feels that his tears have, as 
it were, been squeezed out of him by main force ; the book has, 
in fact, been an engine of pathos. 

If the monarch who remarked that he did not care for “ baint- 
ing and boetry” had wished thereby to stigmatise a particular 
kind of painting and poetry, the professional critic might thank 
him for two useful words. We have heard of “ Verse and Worse,’ 
but for the works of an uninspired aptitude “ boetry” were an 
excellent title. It fits, I grieve to add, Lyrics and Elegies (5), 
whereof a “revised” edition lies before me :— 


“ Nay, Western gloom hath even to the East 
Spread far, where soon to dwell will poetry have ceased,” 


are lines that do not smack too obviously of revision. 

Yet our author is a scholar, and translates from the Greek, 
Spanish, French, and German. Among the translations is one of 
Heine’s ‘‘ Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar,” in which the poet makes 
ingenious use of the superstition that bodily infirmities could be 
cured by offering waxen images of the parts affected to the 
Madonna at Kevlaar. In the ballad the heart-broken youth whose 
sweetheart has died asked to be healed of his hurt— 


“ Marie, a wax heart I bring thee ; 
Heal thou my own heart’s sore.” 


The Mother of God heard him; she came to him in the night 
and touched his heart, But the anodyne she gave him was death. 
Since Mr. Scott shows himself equal to interesting us in a well- 
known legend, he might profitably confine himself to narrational 
verse. W. H. 

(1) “‘ Herbert Spencer: the Man and his Work.” By Hector Macpherson. London? 
Chapman & Hall. 

(2) “In a Quiet Village.” By S. Baring-Gould. London: Isbister. 6s. 

(3) “ The Crowning of Gloria.” By Richard Reardon, London: John Long. 6s. 

(4) ‘A Man: his Mark.” By W. C. Morrow. London: Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 


(s) ‘Lyrics and Elegies.” By Charles Newton Scott. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. London: Smith, Elder. 45.3 


REVIEWS 


THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH 


“Tke Romantic Triumph.” By T.S. Omond, M.A. (Periods of 
European Literature.) London: Blackwood. 5s. 


THE great defect of Mr. Omond’s manual on the Romantic Triumph 
in Literature, 1810-50-60, is that it attempts to do too much. 
The editor of the series is no doubt at fault in allotting Mr. Omond 
only four hundred pages in which to pronounce on the half hundred 
great writers of the century, and pass before our eyes the figures 
and life-work of over six hundred authors of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and the rest of the Continent. It is too 
much. For under the heading of “Romantic Triumph” Mr. 
Omond has to pass from his legitimate subjects—Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth, in England, and Hugo and the 
French Romanticists, &c., and link his romantic chains round the 
neck of Jane Austen, Macaulay, Grote, Stendhal, Guizot, Joubert, 
Schopenhauer, and all the rationalists, mystics, radicals, and 
philosophers of the period. In reality there were two distinct 
intellectual movements in the first half of our century, the one 
romantic, the other rationalistic and scientific, and to claim the 
leaders of the latter school of thought and enroll them under the 
banner of Romanticism is a trifle absurd. Thus Mr. Omond, at 
Professor Saintsbury’s bidding, has to stoutly maintain that 
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«Thackeray was at once romantic and anti-romantic.” He was! 
he was! especially the latter; as was Jane Austen, though she 
comes inconveniently into “the Movement.” Mr. Omond, to do 
him justice, gets very creditably over the difficulty of making two 
movements appear as one, but, had his editor discriminated 
earlier, both author and readers would be the gainers, 

We turn to the chapter on “The Romantic Triumph in 
Germany” and look up Richter, who surely was an important 
Romanticist, but we get absolutely no idea of him from Mr. Omond’s 
criticism. We are told what the German novel was, and how 
unlike it is to the English novel, but as to the individual character 
and quality of Richter’s work we get only the vaguest glimpse. 
The plan of having to account for everybody is, in fact, fatal in a 
volume of this size to doing justice to more than to a few great 
authors. The chapter on German Romanticism, for example, 
contains five good pages on Goethe and the young German school, 
and ten excellent pages on Heine, but the remaining forty-five 
pages are little more than a provoking string of names and dates. 
Even where the authors treated are of the first rank, Mr. Omond 
has no elbow room im which to clearly sum up their relation to 
their age. Thus Carlyle’s position (pp. 104-105) is scarcely esti- 
mated at all, whereas Bulwer Lytton, a page later, is analysed 
with much justness and ability. Writers of the rank below the 
first, however, in general come off scurvily. De Quincey, who is 
atrue Romanticist, and one of our first imaginative prose writers, 
is considerably underrated. Beddoes, another rare Romanticist, 
is dismissed in a line, so that Samuel Wilberforce’s and Pusey’s 
claims to assist in the Romantic Triumph may be discussed ina 

e. 
wr is, however, only fair to Mr. Omond to quote, on this subject, 
his vindication in his Preface: ‘* Not individual writers, but the 
Romantic Triumph, forms our subject ; parts are of value only as 
constituting a whole.” Well, a whole Movement there may be of 
which Mill, and Scott, and Lamb, and Joubert, and Thackeray, 
and Balzac, and Schopenhauer, and Gogol are the component 
parts, and that Movement may be the Romantic Triumph accord- 
ing to Professor Saintsbury ; but for our part we confess we can 
scarcely see the wood for the trees. The spirit of the nineteenth 
century is largely emancipatory, and in this sense the writers we 
have cited are all seen as intellectual comrades working side by 
side in the Movement, but further than this it is not safe to go, for 
in every age there are rival schools of thought which often cast 
back for principles and sustenance to earlier Movements. We 
cannot for the life of us see that Thackeray is either more or less 
of a Romantic than Fielding ; yet Humanity, and man as man the 
theme of central interest, the watchword of Romanticism, as Mr. 
Omond defines it, was the watchword of both these great writers. 

Mr. Omond’s happiest chapters, in our judgment, are those on 
“British Romantic Poets” and on “The Romantic Triumph in 
France.” He is, perhaps, rather severe in his strictures on 
Balzac’s ‘‘ earthiness,” but each critic to his taste. If the volume 
4ad to be written as planned, and a place found for everybody, we 
think there are few modern writers who would have emerged from 
the very small ordeal more creditably than Mr. Omond. There is 
practically no original criticism in the book (vide Preface) ; but 
how can you expect it? Let us hope that Mr. Omond will follow 
it up with his own individual researches into the “ Nature of 
Romanticism,” and by selecting a few typical spirits of his Move- 
ment, be able to analyse his subject with the care it deserves. 


LADY SYKES AT THE FRONT 


“Side Lights on the War in South Africa.” 
London: Unwin. 35. 6d. 


“ THE writer of this book is solely actuated by an earnest desire 
to show how, in that writer’s humble opinion, a word war ought 
from the outset to have redounded to our national credit had in 
effect a very different result.” With this dark saying, which we 
cannot pretend to explain, Lady Sykes rings up the curtain on her 
South African side-lights. Possibly Lady Sykes is an indifferent 
reader of proofs. Philanthropy, we gather, carried her to Cape- 
town. “I had,” she says, “some unoccupied time (three months) 
at my disposal, and having had more experience of travel in 
foreign lands and even barbarous countries than most of my 
countrywomen, I thought I would go out to the Cape and spend 
six or seven weeks there, and see if I could not be of some little 
use or service.” Accordingly she set forth on November to. The 
Castle liner in which our author sailed was luxurious but crowded, 
and her maid occupied the same cabin with her mistress, 
and was sick without ceasing. But the captain, the only person 
whom Lady Sykes found at breaktast the first morning, proved “a 
very agreeable and cultivated” Scotsman who regaled her with 
anecdotes of his youth when Mr. Donald Currie sent his fleet 
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to India by the Cape in sailing vessels! She took stock of her 
fellow-passengers keenly, resenting with an indignation which does 
her credit the rudeness of the “ so-called patriotic party” to some 
one who disagreed with them, and the tact and courtesy of a branch 
of the Joubert family who “both spoke French and’ German 
perfectly, English absolutely without an accent,” but used none of 
these facilities to discuss the war. Mr. Joubert was “a nephew if 
not a son” of the General, while his wife was a daughter of “the 
late Wolmaens,” so well known in Pretoria. We know Pretoria 
fairly well, yet never met with “Wolmaens.” Probably Lady Sykes 
means Mr. Wolmarans, who still pursues his hostility to her 
countrymen. At Capetown Lady Sykes disclosed her rarity, by 
being “a good deal disappointed with Table Bay, Table Moun- 
tain, and Capetown. The scenery of the Bay is not striking.’ 
This is an unusual opinion. She “heard Buller had just started 
for Natal, having announced before his departure that he would 
relieve Ladysmith and return at once, in a week or two... . The 
war still seemed regarded as an amusing picnic with some slight 
and pleasingly exciting prospects of possible danger.” 

In Capetown Lady Sykes sought the advice of “a kind, 
courteous, and civil gentleman with a great reputation” at Mait- 
land Camp, who induced her to try another Colony and sail for 
Natal, “his opinion being that Ladysmith would be relieved 
almost before I could get to Frere, and that there would be a 
great need for workers among the sick and wounded who were 
sure to be in the town.” Accordingly Lady Sykes went to Durban 
and thence to Maritzburg. Here “a decisive battle was expected 
very shortly to take place. Buller had announced—as I believe he 
always announces—his programme; it was first to take Colenso, 
which hé expected to do about December 15, then to cross the 
Tugela and relieve Ladysmith.” Lady Sykes, however, was not 
taken in by the general’s confidence. As she profoundly says, 
‘‘ The whole landscape and physical formation of Natal, as far as 
I have seen it, are, indeed, peculiar to that country. I thought I 
could realise already how difficult it must be for troops to fight 
successfully in such a place or even to hold their own in it, against 
an enemy who was securely posted there in an entrenched 
position.” At Estcourt Lady Sykes settled down to the congenial 
task of making herself useful, and, as a matter of fact, we happen 
to know that she was cordially admired by Mr. Atkins. She 
thought little of the regular nurses, deeming their “physical 
formation” insufficient for the business in hand. The army of 
doctors, moreover, “seemed as a rule intensely and feverishly 
anxious to prevent any person either sex non-military, entering a 
hospital under their charge even as a visitor.” What intolerance! 

Upon Sir Alfred Milner it is reassuring to weigh the words of 
Lady Sykes :— 


I fancied, and still fancy, that he was the only man here 
(not colonial-born) who understands, and has understood, the 
situation in South Africa, and who looks, and has looked, at 
Cape politics and politicians in a calm and dispassionate 
manner, and I shall always believe—though, of course, I have 
not the slightest ground for thinking so beyond my own 
imagination and what I| found to be the opinion of those who 
ought to be in the best position to guess correctly—that his 
private representations to the Home Government as to the 
true force we had to cope with were not attended to or acted 
upon by those in power. 


This weighty and trenchant utterance ought to take the wind out 
of the sails of Sir Alfred’s critics. 


THE WHITEHALL EXPERT 


“ Hints on the Conduct of Business.” By Sir Courtenay Boy 
K.C.B, London: Macmillan. 35. 6d. 


SiR COURTENAY BOYLE, who is Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
has selected as the motto for his book the statement that “the 
active man rises not so much by his strength as the expert by his 
stirrups.” This may be so in the ordinary walks of life. But it is 
a hard saying from the depths of a governmental department. 
We are rather sceptical as to whether the first part of Sir 
Courtenay’s proposition has been really tried in a department, 
and we have doubts about the experts and their stirrups. The 
word “leg-up” seems to come along irresistibly in this connection. 
The author dedicates his booklet ‘to the statesman who first gave 
me official employment ”—which is as it should be. 

Sir Courtenay writes primarily for the instruction of “be- 
ginners,” secondly for those “who have made some progress in 
affairs” Well-informed persons and those who have had great 
experience of business are warned off. This brings us to what is 
in effect the first lesson—anent the opening and closing of letters, 
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In a flutter to be let into the methods in which a Whitehall expert 
manages his stirrups we read :—- 


Before an envelope containing a letter is opened the 
address should be looked at. 


This dodge is, of course, resorted to elsewhere. But we 


interrupt. 


The envelope or cover should be so opened as to avoid 
tearing more than is necessary, and to avoid tearing the 
enclosure at all. When many letters have to be opened, a 
pointed bone or metal opener is useful. It should have a 
moderately small point, and not too sharp an edge. 


It should not be too heavy, nor too light ; and particularly it 
must not, on the one hand, be too long nor, on the other, too 
short. But to continue :— 


When the envelope is opened and the contents extracted, 
the cover should not at once be thrown away: In the first 
place, care should be taken to ascertain that the contents are 
all extracted. With this object, the inside of the envelope 
should be /aditually examined. If this is not done it will 
certainly happen sooner or later that some important docu- 
ment is left in an envelope. . . . The contents, or if there be 
more than one, the main content should now be looked at in 
order to ascertain whether the address corresponds with that 
on the envelope. In other words, whether the contents are 
meant for the person named. 


And so on and so forth. 

Later on Sir Courtenay launches out into the methods of keep- 
ing letters and gives hints to “commencing” private secretaries. 
The later chapters of this priggish little production should be 
useful in some ways to those who are concerned with much corre- 
spondence. The earlier chapters will materially assist persons 
non compotes mentis, and incompetent office boys. 


THEOLOGY 


“Theology of Civilisation.” 
Allenson. 55. 


AS YOU PLEASE 


By Charles F. Dole. London: 


HERE is another attempt at the impossible. “Let us convince 
the agnostic of the error of his ways,” says a well-intentioned 
author. “And, since it is the dogmas of theology which have 
proved such stumbling-blocks to him, let us offer him a pleasanter 
kind of religion, with all the dogmas left out.” Is it necessary to 
add that the well-intentioned author—whether he be Mr. Charles F. 
Dole, of Boston, Mass., U.S.A., or any other—fails hopelessly ? 
Not that this volume is without merit ; up to a certain point it is 
even admirable. That point, to be precise, is reached when the 
excellent destructive criticism of the agnostic position is complete. 
So far the work is a success. But the constructive part remains. 
Let the necessity of a religion be proved, what is that religion to 
be? And here Mr. Dole, fearing to scare away his reclaimed 
agnostic by any dogma, plunges into fog and obscurity. From 
the darkness come loud repudiations of “ iron-bound creeds,” but 
little else. Must the convert believe henceforth in the Incarna- 
tion? Certainly not, replies Mr. Dole, unless he likes. “I am 
unable to make any supernatural claim for Jesus.” “It makes no 
difference what theory one holds about Jesus, whether he is called 
human or divine.” Are we to trust in the inspiration of Scripture ? 
That, again, is a matter of irrelevant detail. In fact, need we 
assert that any objective revelation of the Divine will has been 
made to mankind? “ Please yourself,’ answers, in effect, the 
accommodating Mr. Dole. Is it to be wondered at if the average 
thinker should see uncommonly little difference between agnostic- 
ism and a theism so nebulous and vague? No; like it or not, 
theology without dogma is impossible; dogma, indeed, is the 
backbone of religion, and a flabby, invertebrate bundle of pro- 
babilities has never proved sufficient to supply the practical needs 
of those who seek for truth. 


JU-JU 


“ Ainslie’s Ju-ju: a Romance of the Hinterland.” 
Bindloss. London: Chatto & Windus. 33. 6d. 


THE main part of Mr. Bindloss’ story is concerned with the 
expedition of one Ainslie (the expedition, by the way, is not the 
ju-ju) inland from the West Coast of Africa. The motive for the 


By Harold 


journey is the desire on Ainslie’s part for the acquisition of enough 
wealth to enable him to marry the lady to whom he is engaged— 
a Miss Whittingham, an airy empty-headed girl whose presenta- 
tion to us in the early chapters of the book is made in a method 
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neither meant nor calculated to enlist our sympathy. Ainslie is 
a little worried about the insincerity and fickleness of his fiancée, but 
he has given his word andabides by the contract until—developments 
occur later on. The object of the expedition is to get to a certain 
part of the country far inland where rubber abounds in large 
quantities, a part of the country to which only one white man has 
penetrated—and he was relieved, we are told, of the necessity of 
finding his way back. 

The story opens in England, more particularly, with a scene in 
the Cumberland hills amid the orthodox sunshine of an orthodox 
spring. Ainslie is fly-fishing ; but Mr. Bindloss does not give us 
the impression that either he or Ainslie is a fly-fisher. The 
fishing is a little weak; in fact, the whole of the English—as 
opposed to the African—part of the novel lacks somewhat of 
strength. The English chapters, however, are merely the frame- 
work. The African expedition is the real picture, and here Mr, 
Bindloss exhibits some very real power. The African hinterland, 
as a basis for fiction, may be counted Mr. Bindloss’ own particular 
possession, and he lords it therein to considerable purpose. We 
think it a pity that he has called his novel “a romance.” It 
immediately suggests Mr. Rider Haggard’s books, which are 
utterly different from this story. Mr. Haggard makes vast drafts 
upon his reader’s imagination, and his fiction is the fable of 
another world. Mr. Bindloss is still with us in his stories; he 
leads one in and out among incidents which, however exciting 
are too well within the sphere of probability to raise resentment or 
upset the illusion. 

The characters of the book are for the most part well drawn. 
Gordon Ainslie is all he should be in love and war. Glazebrook, 
the villain, strikes one as being a trifle conventional ; we have 
met him on the stage frequently, but he has always been so 
soundly hissed that we have almost begun to sympathise with 
him. The American During savours of Bret Harte’s gambler, 
John Oakhurst, the outcast of Poker Flat. Many good things are 
put into During’s mouth. And anyhow the man who deliberately 
props himself up “in an uncomfortable position to prevent him- 
self going to sleep” (as During somewhere does) commands our 
interest. We do not mind how soon we meet another echo of the 
same kind. Constance is designed to win favour—and does so. 
Generally, Mr. Bindloss is to be congratulated upon a novel 
which, if it is gruesome at times and a little overdone with adjectives 
in some descriptive passages, and contains the word “shimmer” 
a good deal too frequently, is nevertheless a thoroughly interest- 
ing, well-written, and carefully constructed effort in a field of 
fiction where Probability has as yet had little chance. 


A NOVEL OF THE SELF-MADE 


“David Polmere.” By Mrs. Lodge. London: Digby, Long. 6s. 
y g & 


CO-EXISTENT with a state of poverty there usually exists, we 
suppose, a desire for the attainment of wealth. In most im- 
poverished communities a creature now and again arises above his 
fellows and takes to himself the good things of the earth. Possibly 
the ambition of the average poor man does not exceed a desire to 
possess the wherewithal which might put him on a footing with 
the gorgeous persons who sup at the Prince’s or the Carlton and 
drive in equipages with liveried menials. Any desire of the sort 
is of course the result of an imperfect education or an unphilo- 
sophic cast of mind. Les nouveaux riches are perhaps the first to 
discover that the possession of wealth is not all lavender, and 
Mrs. Lodge in her last novel devotes some three hundred pages to 
thrusting this truth home, and thrusting it home with a pitchfork 
as it were. Werise from the reading of her painstaking homily 
with the dejected feeling that life is a sorry business, and that art, 
at any rate such art as this, is little better. David Polmere is a 
typical parvenu and he goes through the typical struggle. Born 
of poor but honest parents, he finds himself ultimately a discontented 
man having to support a wife and family on a pound a week. 
Possessing some self-education he realises that he is “ destined for 
higher things than to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow,” a 
feeling that instantly commands our respect when we learn that 
he has “ the head of a Roman senator and the frame of a Spartan 
athlete.” Otherwise we might have been inclined to read him a 
little homily of our own, David is well and happily mated with 
“a perfect Diana, tall, supple and graceful, with hair black and 
glossy as the raven’s wing, large lustrous dark eyes, and a bloom 
on her rounded cheek like a ripe peach ; with small hands and 
feet that a sculptor might have chosen for a Greek goddess.” 
Plainly, a pound a week was no income for a Roman senator 
and a Greek goddess. So a tutelary person intervenes, a professor 
of geology, and speaks to Polmere thus : “‘ Why do you spend your 
time in unprofitable toil when such mineral wealth lies hidden 
beneath Tresillion moors?” which was precisely the conundrum 
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with which poor Polmere had been puzzling his senatorial head 
for some years past. But how was he to raise the wind to open up 
the mines? “If you have not the money yourself,” thus again the 
Professor, sagely anticipatory, “a company could easily be found 
to explorate for minerals, and the dues alone would lift you above 
the need of farm labour in the future.” At this David's heart gives 
a throb, and soon we find him revelling in the lap of luxury, 
consorting with bigwigs and butlers and other delectable fry as if 
to the manner born. Being one of “nature’s noblemen” he is, of 
course, equal to any occasion. But not so Mrs. Polmere, his 
perfect Diana. She puts her foot in it all the time. Like the 
mythical Diana she metamorphoses herself into a cat, and gene- 
rally conducts herself like a vulgar and stupid woman in her 
relations with the vulgar and absurd aristocracy which Mrs. Lodge 
would impose upon us as credible persons. Mrs. Lodge presents 
us, as it were, with a case of Parvenu v. Patrician, and were we 
the judge we would mulct both parties to the suit in the heaviest 
possible damages. 


A PLEASANT TALE 


“ Christalla: an Unknown Quantity.” By Esmé Stuart. London: 
Methuen. 6s, 


It is a pleasure to come across a book as worthy of praise as is 
this novel. Christalla is a child of eleven or so who suddenly 
appears in the lives of two elderly gentlemen living in a retired 
village. Both are students of ancient times; but while Mr. 
Cartmell is an historian, Mr. Jenks cares only for old plays. 
Their characters are admirably contrasted ; they have their little 
misunderstandings, but both being “ yventlemen who went to the 
old school,” as Christalla puts it, they are ever ready to own their 
faults. Christalla soon adapts herself to both the grave historian 
and the laughter-loving dramatist. The clever girl who loves old 
books ; Peter, the nervous excitable boy who is wrapt up in his 
beautiful selfish mother, and who dies of grief at her “ departure” ; 
and Mrs. Nabbes, the housekeeper, whose attitude towards learn- 
ing is “that three things about love, ao, amas, amat, is enough, 
and that then people can do it” are all admirable. There is a 
kindly vein of humour running through it all; no attempt at 
“smart” writing, but simply an unpretentious story charmingly and 
naturally told, in which the characters unfold themselves by their 
own doings and sayings and are not ticketed and labelled before- 
hand like articles in a museum. Altogether, a pleasant book ; 
one to be commended to those who love children, and, indeed, 
“all things lovely and of good report.” 


SERMONS: LAY AND CLERICAL 


“A Treatise on Right and Duty.” By Syed Karamat Husein. 
Allahabad: The Indian Press. 6 rs. 


THE above is only a primary title to this volume. The 
sub-titular explanations are to the effect that the reader 
will find within all about the evolution of Right and Duty, their 
definition, analysis, and classification according to the principles 
of jurisprudence. The work further holds itself out to bea portion 
of the Muhammadan Law of Gifts. The particular portion of this 
law that the book deals with, is the consideration of what may be 
the subject-matter of gift. The Syed has a logical mind of a very 
high order. His reasoning is singularly clear, and we are not 
prepared to say that ina single case within the compass of his 
treatise there is a wholly inaccurate conclusion. But logic can be 
pushed too far ; and the main fault of the book is that the learned 
Syed's reasoning has led him in many cases too far afield. The 
opening chapter is thoroughly representative in this respect. Thus 
the author starts with the proposition that you cannot give away 
what you have not got—a maxim which may be absolute in 
Muhammadan law, but which has exceptions in English law. 
That, however, by the way. The subject-matter of gift is co -exten- 
sive with the objects of ownership, which in its turn involves the con- 
ception of right. So far, good. The author then propounds three 
questions for consideration : What is Right? What are its com- 
ponent elements? What are its different kinds? These, we grant, 
are legitimately within the sphere of his inquiry. But, before 
attempting to answer them, the Syed feels called upon to discuss 
three other points, namely : The indestructibility of energy ; the 
law of transformation and equivalence of force ; and the nature 
and conditions of life. We fear if the Syed were a Professor he 
would frighten away his class by the generous amplitude of these 
inquiries. The anatomy of the body can surely be discussed 
without a recapitulation of the History of Mankind from the 
pre-Pleiocene age. Quotations figure largely throughout—from 
Mill, Spencer, Austin, Holland, and others. In one part of the 
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book there are twenty pages of quotation without as many words 
of text. In spite of that, however, it would be quite a wrong 
impression to suppose that the book is a mere collection of other 
people’s points. The author is responsible for a great deal of 
original work, and a clear, convincing statement of the principles 
of his subject. What obscurity there is, is often unavoidable. 
Thus the author’s definition of Right as “a definite relation 
between an Individual and his Limited Freedom, essential for the 
preservation of life, both individual and collective, in a Physico- 
social environment,” is (though it may not be a strictly correct 
definition) the obscurity of the subject not that of the writer. 
The treatise should be of considerable use to students of juris- 
prudence. 


“ Village Sermons in Outline.” By the late Fenton John Anthony 
Hort, D.D. London: Macmillan. 6s. 


The task of preaching, year after year, two or three sermons 
each week to a village congregation is by no means an easy one, 
as those know best who have had to undertake it. And it is 
interesting to note that the special ability which it demands—the 
power of conveying profound truths in an attractive form and the 
simplest language—is often possessed by men who are famous 
throughout the world for their learning and scholarship. The 
“ Village Sermons” of Dean Church gave us one illustration of 
this truth, another is afforded by this volume of the late Professor 
Hort’s. Two of these sermons were written out in full, the others 
are given in outline, but in outline so complete that they might 
have been delivered almost verbatim in their present form. 
Sixteen of these deal with the Prayer Book and eleven with the 
Sermon on the Mount, and all of them are admirable. If those of 
the clergy who imagine that there is little scope for ability in 
preaching to a rustic congregation would study this volume, the 
work of one of the greatest scholars of the age, the result could 
not fail to be beneficial both to themselves and to those whom 
they address week by week from the pulpit. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Ir is not every day that the general public is admitted to view 
a celebrity at work. Mr. Zangwill’s new novel, “The Mantle of 
Elijah,” is certainly being written under unprecedented conditions. 
The following fragment from a letter that we have intercepted may 
or may not add to his difficulties :— 


I called on Zangwill the other day. He is moving from 
Kilburn and there is a bill in his dining-room window : “ This 
house to let. For cards to view,” &c. Well, it appears a 
good many people know who “this house” belongs to, and 
have therefore applied for “cards to view” out of curiosity 
and sheer perverseness. Upstairs he is busy with the seria 
he is doing for Harfer’s, working mostly at night ; for all day 
it is visitors of a sort, who poke about in his study, look at the 
pictures and the photographs, and at Z—— as well very 
often, and say that they’ll think it over, and look as though 
they’d like to be asked to stay for a meal orachat. The 
exhibition, however, should close very shoriiy, so if you're 
thinking of “cards to view” you’d better hurry. 


Perhaps some enterprising literary agent will organise a round of 
similar visits. 


The attempted abduction of “‘Gyp” might have darkened the 
mirth of nations, for she is one of the wittiest writers who have 
attained to international popularity. In private life Madame la 
Comtesse de Martel is a typical Parisienne, vivacious, effusive 
and admirably dressed. She revived the novel in dialogue, ana 
her “Auteur du Mariage” has been followed by many others. 
“Gyp” has possibly written too much, and she has, alas for 
gaiety ! become a woman with a purpose. She is the cleverest of 
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the Anti-Semitic party in France, and her hatred of the Jews has 
never been so vividly portrayed as in the serial from her pen now 
appearing in La Vie Parisienne. In England few are aware that 
she is the clever caricaturist with the pseudonym “ Bob.” 


Sir Robert Peel’s heirlooms, sold at auction the other day, are; 
it seems, only “some of them.” Sir Robert has plenty left, and 
these, he assures an interviewer, are not to be dispersed. But he 
is going to sell “all the library.” 


“Why not?” (quoth the baronet). “ Books are all very 
well, but—fancy a room seven or eight times as large as this ”— 
glancing round the luxurious smoking-room looking out on 
Piccadilly—“ lined with books. Who reads them? Who 
comes down to a country house to read an edition of Homer 
four hundred years old? No, I tell you sham books and 
curtains answer the purpose just as well.” 


Every bit as well, Sir Robert, every bit as well! 


The latest dedication :— 
TO 
GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 
DEDICATE THIS TRANSLATION, BEGUN AT ARLES AND 
FINISHED AT TOLEDO, THE TWO DEAD CITIES 
WHICH I LOVE MOST IN EUROPE, 
+ 


A. S. is Mr. Arthur Symons; so that “the two dead cities” 
have achieved fame at length. 


As for the rhyme of “ The Three Captains,” I may be at 
fault, but I have never been able to read it to the end; but, 
so far as I have gone, its story struck me as dull, its nautical 
technicalities, choking it like seaweed, more than usually tire- 
some, and its metre open to the same objection. 


Thus Mr. Le Gallienne. As was pointed out in Zhe Outlook 
some time back, however, the rhyme in question is really a 
satirical parable, bearing reference to its writer's treatment by a 
certain firm of publishers. Read in this light, “ the story,” so far 
from being dull, as Mr. Le Gallienne suggests, is quite diverting, 
and the same might be said even of its nautical technicalities. 
Perhaps Mr. Le Gallienne will try the experiment before bringing 
out a second edition of his book. 


Mr. Pinero is nothing if not judicious. At the Authors’ Society 
dinner on Wednesday evening he might advantageously have 
favoured us with a counterblast against Mr. Samuel Smith’s 
remarks in the House of Commons about “ The Gay Lord Quex’ 
and “stage plays of a demoralising character.” But Mr. Pinero 
preferred other courses. As a matter of fact, he appears to have 
been in a poetical frame of mind, and in proposing “the toast of 
the evening ” he talked like this :— 


Meanwhile, it is well, I suggest, that we should all dwell 
together in the most perfect good-fellowship. It may be that 
the improvisatore reciting his romances in the market place, 
with flashing eye and to the accompaniment of sweeping 
gesture, is a -lightly more imposing figure than the marionette- 
man as we espy him through the curtains of his booth lovingly 
assorting his little company of dolls. But each plays his part ; 
each suffers or enjoys his share of defeat or of success ; each, 
upon occasion, tightens his belt in answer to the cravings of 
hunger or releases a button after a congratulatory feast ; each 
knows what it is to be waked from sleep by the sound of his 
own sighing or to shirk purposely the slumber that would 
suspend, even for a moment, the consciousness of a rare 
prosperity. Let them, therefore—the marionette-man and the 
weaver of tales—foregather at the end of their day’s labour, as 
we do to-night, and, between their draughts of Falerno, con- 
sole one another, and stimulate one another, and so help one 
another—until the hour comes when the friendship must 
perforce be broken, when the voice in the market-place is 
hushed or the booth is found empty. 


Then, of course, the assembled authors and dramatists tearfully 
wrung each other’s hands. 


Last Wednesday, before the Royal Society of Literature, 
Francis Count Ltitzow, in a short lecture compact of information, 
discoursed in excellent English on the history and nature of 
Bohemian literature. The impression one gathered from the 
lecture was that Bohemian literature is as a whole rather too 
indebted to the gentle art of “lifting.” Hus owed much to Wyclif. 
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Sonnets of Petrarch’s are imbedded in several nominally Bohemian 
poems. But for all that there is a great deal of noteworthy 
Bohemian literature. The language itself was brought by the 
encouragement of Charles IV. to a greater state of perfection as a 
literary vehicle than the German as then written. That Bohemian 
literature is an “ influence” is proved by Tolstoi’s indebtedness to 
Peter Chelcicky, who believes all bloodshed blamable and writes 
as a Socialist. The quality of his irony can be judged from the 
following : “‘ Some buy coats of arms for the sake of their vanity, 
such as a gate, a head of a wolf or a dog, a ladder or half a horse, 
. . . » In such coats of arms lies the value and dignity of noble 
birth.” There was a bad time for Bohemian literature as there 
was for Hebrew and Egyptian literature, and it continued far into 
the eighteenth century. The Jesuit Konias boasted that he alone 
had burnt 60,000 Bohemian volumes. The present revival is due 
to Palacky (author of a monumental history of Bohemia), the poet 
Kolla, Jungmann, Safarik, and (as a priest of the cult) one may 
add the name of Count Liitzow himself. The greatest Bohemian 
poets of the day are Vrchlicky and Svatopluk Cech. Leading 
novelists are Mrs. Bogena Nemcova, Mrs. Svettaand Arbes Vleek. 
Following the lecture came an interesting discussion, hampered 
slightly by the difficulty the speakers found in pronouncing the 
names of the authors they admired. 


Publishers’ readers are a class for whom whole armies of un- 
published authors have a strong contempt. They are accused of 
using butter as a bookmark, in face of which charge it is interest- 
ing to note that one of the greatest newspaper proprietors in Great 
Britain “ cannot imagine a more awful existence than that of a 
publisher’s reader.” Even the perusal of a MS. of a genius—and a 
most legible MS. withal—is a privilege which can be gently 
refused. Witness a letter of Charlotte Bronté (who herself was 
capable of writing microscopically), which Mr. Shorter adds to the 
new edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life. ‘ Do not,” she writes to Mr. 
George Smith, “send the third volume of Mr. Thackeray’s MS. 
I would rather wait to see it in print. It will be something to look 
forward to.” Many wish they could say the same thing of letters, 
for the feminine habit of crossing and even recrossing has not yet 
gone out. 


In view of a recent discussion, Mr. Heinemann has inserted 
the following note in the “ Memoirs of the Baroness Cécile de 
Courtot ” :— 


As the authenticity of these Memoirs has been challenged, 
and as he has not been afforded an opportunity of seeing the 
documents on which they are based, the publisher wishes it to 
be understood that he cannot guarantee their historical accu- 
racy. If, as the Spectator suggests, they are “ partly authentic 
and partly imaginary,” they must rely here, as abroad, on the 
absorbing interest of the story told, and it is only fair to 
remember that in the face of all doubts the compiler maintains 
his statement that he has conscientiously used his material. 


This is very handsome of Mr. Heinemann, and now, surely, the 
historians will be satisfied. 


According to Mr. Sidney Lee there are two ways in which we 
‘“‘basely neglect opportunities of doing outwardly and visibly our 
Shakespeare duty.” Imprimis: there is no theatre in London in 
which Shakespeare is represented constantly, and, item: we are 
allowing year by year invaluable Shakespeareana to leave our 
shores, and to pass to our cousins in America. The passing of 
Shakespeareana to our American cousins is probably irremediable, 
Our American cousins have the dollars and the zest, and, when 
one comes to think of it, their right to purchase Shakespeareana 
is just as well founded as our own. The theatre matter, however, 
might be worth adjusting. Why does not Mr. Lee make a practical 
move in that direction? Mr. Grein and his associates have given 
us a permanent German theatre. Why not a permanent Shakespeare 
theatre run by Mr. Lee and AZs associates ? 


More innovations at Printing House Square. The Z?mes has 
taken to printing its dramatic criticisms in big type. The change 
seems a small one, but perhaps implies more than some might 
suppose. The way in which its notices of music and the drama 
have been tucked away in small print in odd corners by the 
“leading journal” has long been matter of comment by outsiders. 
But at length it would seem a change has been determined on, 
and art is to be accorded not less distinction, considered typogra- 
phically, than, say, the price of stocks and shares, a letter on naval 
reform, or an account by the great De Blowitz of Prince Bismarck 
feeding his dog with his own hand twenty years ago, 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


«JuacEs of Good and Evil,” by Arthur Symons, Mr. Symons is a 

t of parts and inequalities. We like best his ‘* Images of Good,” and 
could well dispense with the literary Beardsleyism with which some of the 
pieces in this volume are tainted. (Heinemann. Pp. 180.) 

“The Dead City,” by Gadriele D'Annunzio, translated by Arthur 
Symons. A long prose play and a sad. Some of the stage directions are 
entertaining. For example :—‘‘ All at once she lets herself drop at the 
foot of the column, without sound, w7/h the faci lightness of a folding 
sail.” (Heinemann. Pp. 182.) 

“Lays of Ancient Greece,” by Zudemus. 
Eudemus. This is his way :— 


We cannot congratulate 


‘‘ The sentinels from the high walls of Ancient Athens gaze 
Upon the road to Marathon, lit by the sun’s bright rays, 
Where shields and pennons they descry of an advancing host, 
Athenian banners borne aloft, by the loud breezes tost.” 


(Redway. Pp. 96. 15.) 
“The Little Bugler and Other War Lyrics,” by Norman Bennet. 
This is the worst book of war verses we have seen :— 


«One day the Boer Commandant decided he would shell 
Our gallant little Mafeking, so tried it for a spell. 
He thought ‘I’m giving Powell beans’ ; but Powell did reply, 
*Our wounded dog is doing well ; a chicken’s lost an eye.’ ” 


Mr. Pennet dedicates h’s effusions to public schoolmen at the front, and to 
schoslboys ‘*in that most excellent institution the School Cadet Corps.” 
We hope they will like it. (Stock, Pp. 20. Is.) 

“* William Shakespeare, Prosody and Text,” by B. 4. P. Van Dam, 
M.D., with the assistance of C. Stoffel, Described on the title-page as 
“(an essay in criticism” and ‘an introduction to a better editing and a 
more adequate appreciation of the works of the Elizabethan Poets.” Dr. 
Van Dam and his assistant aim to do for Shakespeare what Mr. Bridges 
has done for Milton. On the whole they succeed. (Williams & Norgate. 
Pp. 438. 155.) 

‘‘The Collected Writings of Samuel Laycock.” Verses in the 
Lancashire dialect. Here is a stanza from a piece entitled ‘‘ What is 
Home Without a Mother?” written, be it noted, when the poet’s wife 
«‘was away holiday making ” :— 


‘** If hoo’s one ‘at’s fond o’ gossip, 
Leavin’ th’ heawse i’ th’ childers’ care ; 
Puttin’ th’ weshin’ off till Friday, 
That’s a mother we can spare. 
Idle mothers, dirty slatterns, 
Lost i’ filth fro’ morn to neet : 
Hair teed up wi’ dirty garters, 
These are best when eawt o’ seet !” 


(Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 344. 6s.) 


Theology, &c. 


‘*Chalmers on Charity.” A selection of passages and scenes to illus- 
trate the social teaching and practical work of Zhomas Chalmers, D.D., 
arranged and edited by MW. A/asterman, M.A. Mr. Masterman, it should 
be noted, has been eighteen years a member of the London Charity 
‘Organisation Society, and some time guardian in the Parish of Kensington. 
A book which the charitably inclined will do well to read. (Constable. 
Pp. 414. 75. 6d.) 

** For Quiet Moments.” Devotional readings from the published and 
unpublished writings of the R¢. Rev. G. HH. Wilkinson, D.D., Bishop of 
St. Andrews, selected and arranged by /. 7. Burn, B.D. The readings 
will please the public for whom they are intended. (Wells Gardner. Pp. 
196. ) 

‘*A Garner of Saints,” by A//en Hinds, A.A. ‘A collection of the 
legends and emblems usually represented in art . . . intended primarily 
for the use of travellers.” Useful, portable, and reliable. (Dent. 
Pp. 279. 35. 6d.) 

Fiction 


** Nell Gwyn, Comedian,” by Frav//ort Moore. 
to have written this novel ‘right off.” 
picturesqueness or as to its cleverness, 
loose. 


Mr. Moore appears 
There can be no doubt as to its 
But in places the style is a trifle 
Take, for example, Mr. Moore’s description of his heroine in her 
orange-selling days:—* There flitted toward them a girl exquisitely 
shaped from the crown of her head . . . . to the soles of her feet.” This 
is sheer carelessness. (Pearson. Pp. 325. 6s.) 

‘* The Wedge of War,” by /vances S, Hallowes. ‘*A story of the 
siege of Ladysmith.” Quick work; and here is the ending: ‘‘ Were 
Christine and Hector reunited, and did Hector recover his sight? The 
answer lies behind the veil of the future.” (Stock. Pp. 170.) 

** The Fatalist,” by David Ventors. ‘* Far down in the depths of the 
buman heart, hidden away from the vulgar and curious gaze, lie many a 
sacred scene, many a soul-stirring-incident.’’ We should scarcely have 
thought it. (New Century Press. Pp. 210. 35. 6d.) 
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MESSRS, METHUEN & C0,’S LIST, 


BY THE HERO OF MAFEKING. . 
Popular Edition, 6d. 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
By Colonel R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL. 


With nearly roo Illustrations. 


LADYSMITH : 
THE DIARY OF A SIEGE. 
By H. W. NEVINSON. 


With 16 Illustrations and a Plan. 





Cheap Edition, dem; 8vo. Sixpence. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This book contains a complete Diary of the Siege of Ladysmith, and is a most vivid 
and picturesque narrative. 


‘* In reading, in these pages, the story of the memorable siege, one realises the gain 
there is in the war correspondent being actually a literary artist ; there is the truest realism, 
the impression of things as they are seen, set forth in well-chosen words and well-balanced 
phrases. with a measured self-restraint that marks the true artist. Some excellent photo- 
graphs help one to realise what ‘he besieged and bombarded town looked like, and there 
is a detailed map, ona large scale, of the place and its defences. Altogether it is a 
capital book ; it brings the taste of literature across the stricken field: and it has the 
great merit of not containing a single sentence of padding.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE 


RELIEF OF LADYSMITH. 
By JOHN BLACK ATKINS. 


With 16 Plans and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This book contains a full narrative by an eye-witness of General Buller’s attempts, and 
of his final success. The story 1s of absorbing interest, and is the 
only complete account which has ap,ea:ed. 


“The mantle of Archibald Forbes and G. W. Steevens has assuredly fallen upon 
Mr. Atkins, who unites a singularly graphic style to an equally rare faculty of vision. In 
his pages we realise the meaning of a modern campaign with the greatest sense of 
actuality. His pages are written with a sustained charm of diction and ease of manrer 
that are no Jess remarkable than the sincerity and vigour of the matter which they set 
before us.” - World. 

‘* Mr. Atkins has a genius for the painting of war which entitles him already to be 
ranked with Forbes and Steevens, and encourages us to hope that he may one day rise 
to a Napier or a Kinglake." —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

“It is the record, told with insight and sympathy, of a great conflict. 
able as a novel, and it bears the imprint of truth.”—Aorning Leader. 


It is as read- 





PART VI. NOW READY. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. 


Every one should take in the finely illustrated history of the Boer War which 
Messrs. METHUEN are publishing in Fortnightly Parts of 49 pages, price One 
Shilling each. There is, and there wiil be, nothing like it. 

It is finely printed in large, clear type, the narrative is accurate and spirited, and 
the price is low, Assuming that a volume extends to about 400 pages, you will buy a 
magnificent and timely book for Ten Shillings. 

A REAL HISTORY. 

This is a real history, a real book. It is written in the spirit of the great military 
historians, and_is not mere popular clap-trap. The war deserves a fine histcry, and it 
has found one. It throws light on what has been obscure, explains all the difficulties 
and disasters, and the whole story of the complicated operations stands forth clear and 


enthralling. 
A STIRRING NARRATIVE. 


Every battle is described in full detail, the heroic deeds of our soldiers, the dramatic 
incidents of every scene and skirmish, the terror, the pathos, and the glory—-all are 
portrayed with a skilful pen in this stirring narrative. 


MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Each part contains a wealth of full-page and smaller illustrations, portraits, and 
sketches. An admirable plan of every battle is also given. The book will contain 
hundreds of magnificent illustrations. 


THE COMPLETION OF THIS EDITION. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. 


A New Edition, edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BURY, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In 7 vols. demy 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; also crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE DESPATCH RIDER. 


By ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
Author of “ The Kloof Bride.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A highly interesting story of the present Boer War, by an author who knows the 
country well, and has had experience of Boer campaigning. 


Vol. VII. 


THE NOVELIST, No. XI. 


THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 


By F. NORREYS CONNELL. 
Price 6d. 


METHUEN & CO., ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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‘* The Atherstone Bequest,” by A/rs. Charles E. Terrot. Fiction of 
the solid, domestic sort. Here is a sample of Mrs, Terrot’s manner : ‘* On 
this particular evening of which I am writing, Captain Atherstone came 
strolling along by the Achilles statue. Even this experienced man of the 
world was to a certain extent influenced by the extreme brightness and 
beauty of the summer evening. His expression was bright and animated, 
and he looked from right to left as he passed along, evidently in search of 
some particular party.” (Burleigh. Pp. 331. 6s.) 

** The Sack of London by the Highland Host,” by Jingo Jones, AV. P. 
‘To sack London would undoubtedly accomplish so momentous a pur- 
pose as nothing else could ; and when a mere handful of Boers were able 
practically to defy Britain’s might and main for so long, there should be 
no difficulty in a mere fingerful of heroes from the Scottish bens and glens 
bringing even London to its knees.” It is the fingerful of Scottish heroes 
who are brovght to their knees, however. (Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 336. 
6s.) 

‘The Piteousness of Passing Things,” by Zi/ian Bowen-Rowlands. 
A homely story about homely people. Miss Bowen-Rowlands has an eye 
for ‘‘a character,” even if her writing is at times a trifle over-sentimental. 
(New Century Press. Pp. 138. 35. 6d.) 

‘“©A Lady of the Regency,” by Afvs. Stepney Rawson, Caroline of 
Brunswick put to the uses of the fictionist. The author has a lively style, 
and tells her story with grace and effect. (Hutchinson. Pp. 352. 6s.) 

**Jem Carruthers,” by the Zar? of Ellesmere (Charles Granville), 
‘¢ The extraordinary adventures of an extraordinary man.” The Earl of 
Ellesmere writes in a business-like way, and is not without a gift for the 
aphoristic : ‘‘ Cherished illusions are hard to part with, however false they 
may prove to be, even if their destruction plainly leads to a better and 
happier state of things.” (Heinemann. Pp. 259. 6s.) 

‘“* The Shadow of Allah,” by Aforley Roberts and Mex Montesole. 
“‘ The Adventures of Sarif Ak Karasy the Circassian in Stamboul.” A 
book full of pashas, and effendis, and lights of the harem. ‘I drew the 
curtain aside, and came face to face with a woman of wondrous beauty, 

- who resembled the Zareefa I had known, but excelled her in exquisite 
loveliness as the Daughter of Morning excels all other heavenly lights.” 
(Long. Pp. 3'0. 6s.) 

** The Sanctuary Club,” by Z. 7. AMfeade and Xohert Eustace. ‘*The 
primary object of the [Sanctuary] Club was to cure maladies that were in 
any way curable without sending the patients from England.” Sounds flat ! 
But the story is exciting enough and can be recommended to persons who 
like stories of the medico-cum-criminal order. On page 296 we learn that 
‘*the operation was performed,” and that ** Kort was brought to trial and 
received the extreme penalty of the law for his awful crimes.” (Ward, 
Lock. Pp. 298. 5s.) 

**From Sand Hill to Pine,” by Bret Harte. Seven tales, entitled 
respectively ‘‘ A Niece of ‘Snapshot Harry’s,’” ‘‘ What Happened at the 
Fonda,” ‘* A Jack and Jill of the Sierras,” ‘*A Belle of Canada City,” 
‘* A Treasure of the Redwoods,” ‘* Mr. Bilson’s Housekeeper,” and ‘* How 
I Went to the Mines.” Among those who read him, and who will read 
this book, Bret Harte needs no bush. (Pearson. Pp. 376. 6s.) 

‘‘ The Legend of Eden,” by Harry Lander. A whirling, uncertain 
kind of novel, which, however, ‘leads one on.” The persons portrayed 
appear to be artists, novelists and ‘‘ dear girls.” (Pearson. Pp. 284. 6s.) 

‘Ora Pro Nobis,” by James Bagnall Stubbs. From the ** Conclu- 
sion” :—‘* Some years have now gone by since the events recorded in the 
last chapter. . . . We go in and have a chat with this clever young 
medical. . . . He married the girl Dr. Gurney wished him to. . . . The 
kneeling man looks up and smiles, for standing beside him, surrounded 


with an halo. . .” andsoon. Ova fro nobis! (Skeffington. Pp. 134.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘* War and Labour,” by Michael Anitchkow. ‘* The nineteenth cen- 
tury put an end to slavery. The twentieth ought to do the same with 
war.” We hope it will. M. Anitchkow discusses the probabilities, and 
the whole question of the relation of war to industry with great thorough- 
ness and acumen. (Constable. Pp. 578. 18s.) 

‘* England and America after Independence,” by Edward Smith. An 
examination of Anglo-American intercourse, 1783-1872. (Constable. 
Pp. 398. 145.) 

‘The Young Sportsman.” Edited by Alfred E. 7. Watson. A sort 
of encyclopzdia of sport alphabetically arranged, profusely illustrated, and 
in every way useful and practical. (Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 662.) 

‘“* The Naval Pocket-Rook,” edited by Z. G. Carr Laughton (Fifth 
Year of issue). A handy book for the handy man; Ruff’s Guide to the 
navy, soto say. Full of facts, figures, tables and plans, and corrected up 
to February 1900. (Thacker. Pp. 880. 55.) 

** King John,” edited by G. C. Moore Smith, M.A. (The Warwick 
Shakespeare). ‘* King John” supplied with an admirable introduction 
and compendious notes. (Blackie. Pp. 178. 15. 6d.) 

** Rochester Cathedral,” by the Rev. Canon Benham, D.D. Arun 
and read account of ‘* Rechester” very prettily illustrated. (Isbister. 
Pp. 68. 15.) 

‘*Philip’s Handy-Volume Atlas of London.” A series of fifty-five 
sectional coloured maps (on a scale of three inches to the mile) of the 
County of London, with twelve special maps and plans, a directory of 
public buildings, tables of cab fares, and a complete street index. (George 
Philip. Pp. 120. 5s.) 
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Pamphlets 


“*The Reorganisation of the British Army.” By Stofos. (Victoria, 
British Columbia: The B.C. Printing and Eng. Corp., Ltd.) The 
significance of this pamphlet lies in the fact that it reaches us from so 
far away a part of the Empire as British Columbia. Its author is, we 
believe, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon, James Baker, a brother of the late 
Sir Samuel Baker and Baker Pasha. His proposals are aimed at such a 
reorganisation of the British Army as would yield a total strength of one 
million, thus: Active Regular Army, 300,000; First Reserve, 130,090; 
Militia, 150,000 ; Yeomanry, 12,000; Volunteers, 500,000; Total, 
1,092,000. The increased cost to the Imperial exchequer would be from 
13 to 15 millions sterling. The Regular Army would be increased by 
15,000 Mounted Rifles, raised, officered, and recruited in the Colonies, 
‘* These troops would take their turn for foreign service like the rest of 
the Army, but their home service would be in their respective colonies,” 
The supply of recruits would be increased by the establishment of military 
schools in each county, in close proximity to a rifle range. Boys would 
enter the schools at the age of fifteen, and be drafted into the army at 
the age of nineteen. To supply the 40,000 recruits needed annually, 
18,000 boys would have to be kept in constant training and strict disci- 
pline. Says ‘*Skopos”: ‘* Many of these boys would otherwise be filling 
our prisons and workhouses.” Their training would be ‘an important 
leaven for good among the youth of the United Kingdom.” All officers, 
with the exception of those of the Engineers and Artillery, would pass 
through the Military Schools and each pay £100 for board and instruction 
ayear. ‘* The association of Imperial officers with the boy recruits, many 
of whom they would afterwards meet or command on active service, would 
be productive of much benefit to the army.” At these military schools 
there would be special rifle and shooting practice, and after the recruit 
joins the army “his training should be continued by giving him 600 rounds 
of ammunition every year of service, to be used as far as possible in 
ten successive days of shooting once ia each six months, ten 
shots at each of three ranges each day, the last two days of 
each training to be devoted to matches for which prizes would be 
given by the Government. All officers should be compelled to go 
through a sim lar course.”” The Yeomanry, it is suggested, should be 
converted into Mounted Rifles. The Militia ballot should be resorted to, 
with exemption by three years’ service in the Volunteers. Thus, estimates 
**Skopos,” the Volunteers would be raised to 500,000 officers and men, 
and the proposal is that Parliament should enact ‘‘ that whenever an Act 
passed by both Houses stated that the country was in danger, the 
Volunteers should be liable for service in regimental units wherever they 
might be required for the safety of the Empire. Then, indeed, we should 
have a reliable third reserve for the Regular Army: one which it may be 
assured would give a good account of itself.” ‘* The great danger,” says 
** Skopos” in conclusion, ** to be guarded against is some patchwork re- 
organisation —arising out of political timidity—which would be expensive 
and yet inefficient.” 

‘¢ Army Reform,” by JV. Stamer. The author candidly tells us that 
this paper was written in 1882, and has been repeatedly rejected by 
editors of military magazines and papers. It is avowedly written in the 
interest of ‘‘ the English private (not common) soldier,” and suggests two 
innovations :—‘*(1) That to eliminate ‘ weedy’ candidates for commis- 
sions, and allow bone and sinew to compete on level terms with brains at 
the Army Examinations, so many hundred marks be accorded for 
‘ physique.’ (2) That to save young officers needless expense, a ukase 
from the War Office be issued :—‘ All subalterns in Infantry Regiments 
(the Guards excepted) are enjoined to have their uniforms made by the 
Regimental tailor.’ ” 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Deny 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


AMONG THE BIRDS IN NORTHERN 


SHIRES. Ry Cuarces Dixon, Author of “ Bird Life in a Southern County,” 
&c. With Coloured Frontispiece and 40 other Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


$y Harotp E. Gorst. 
** Mr. Gorst has done his work well."—Literature. ; 7 
* An excel'cnt life of Lord Beaconsfi<ld from a public pont of view.” —A thenaum. 
* A faithful record of a great statesman and, above all, a great Imperialist.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST DICTIONARY. 


THE CONCISE ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY. By Cuarres Annanpace, M.A., LL D., Editor of “‘ The Imperial 
Dictionary.” 
NEW EDITION, CONTAINING OVER 100,000 ENTRIES. 
Fep. 4to. 864 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Also in half-Persian, 5s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 7s. 6d. 
«© The Concise Dictionary’ stands first -and by a long interval —among all the one 
volume English Dictionaries." —Academy. o 
** We can heartily recommend this neat and handy volume to all who want a coprous 
and trustworthy English Dictionary of reasonable dimensions.” — A thenaum, 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limiied, Old Bailey. 
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WR. WM. HEINEMANN’ NEW BOOKS. 
EXHIBITION PARIS, 1900. 


A practical Guide, containing Information as to means of Loco- 
motion, Hotels, Cafes, Theatres, Shops, Muscums, Buildings and 
Monumen's, Daily Life and Habits, the Curiositiv-s of Paris and of 
the Exhibition, A rapid and easy method of sering everything in 
a limited time and ata moderats cost, Weth many Illustrations, 
Maps, and Plans, Special facilities for obtaining seats f.r Mme, 
Bernhardt's performances, aud other noteworthy features, Sewed, 
2s. net; cloth, 2s. G4, net. 


CRICKET IN MANY -CLIMES. By P. F. 


Warner (Rugby, Oxford University, Middlesex County C.C.). “With over 7° 
Illustrations trom Photog-aphs. 1 vol. 7s 6d. 
The ST. JAMESS GAZETTE,.—™ Emerts aaing and admirable. The scenes and 
incidents witnessed by Mr. Warner, and in which he also took a prominent part, ive 
again for us in his graphic narrative. His pages are replete with amusing anecdote.’ 


MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS DE 


COURT )'T, Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess de Lamballe. By Moritz von 
KaIseNnbERG. Translated by Jessie Haynes. 1 vol. gs. 
TRUTH. “ No tale ever exceeded in its wonder ar nd terror, and in its romance, 
the stories told in these letters by this Lady-in- Waiting. 


MR. ARTHUR SYMONS'’S NEW POEMS. 
IMAGES OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


Symons. 1 voi. 6s. 


: D'ANNUNZIO'S NEW PLAY. 
THE _DEAD CITY: a Play. By 


unz.0. Translated by AktTuuR Symons. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MRS. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. By F tora Annie STeeEL. 


1 vol. 63, (Alay 25. 


NUDE SOULS. By Benjamin Swirr. 1 vol. 6s. 
THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. By E. F. Benson, Author of 


* Mammon and Co.” 1 vol. 63. 


THE REBEL. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 1 vol. 6s. 
JEM CARRUTHERS. By the Earl of ELtesmere. 6s. 
THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT SHADOW. By Annie 


E. Ho_pswortn, Author of ** The Gods Arrive.” 


HEARTS | IMPORTUNATE. By 


1 vol. 


HIS LORDSHIP’ S LEOPARD. By D: vip Dwicut WELLs, 


Author of ‘** Her Ladyship's Elephan’ 58. 


By ARTHUR 


GABRIELE 


rvol. 6s, 


EVELYN DICKINSON. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
NOW READY.—Large post 8vo, with Portraits and Historical Chart, 10s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


AN ACCOUNT OF ITS HISTORY, POLITICS, AND NATIVE AFFAIRS. 
FOLLOWED BY SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF AFRICAN 
TRAVEL DURING THE CRISIS PRECEDING THE WAR. 


By VIOLET R. MARKHAM. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS H. HARDY. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TO THE HEALING OF THE SEA 


By FRANCIS H. HARDY, Author of ‘' The Mills of God.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


DOCTRINE AND DOCTRINAL DISRUP- 


N: being an Examination of the Intellectual Position of the Church of 
aw ob By W. H. Mattock, Author of “ Aristocracy and Evolution,” 
** Labour and ‘the Popular Welfare,” &c. 


“Mr. Mallock writes with characteristic vigour and point ; there is not a dull page in 
the book. It bristles with paradox and metaphor. The subject with which it is con- 
cerned is of momentous and urgent importance."—Saturday Review. 

“It is p»ssible that once again Mr. Mallock has written a book that will make the 
ears of all that hear of it tingle."—Z.xpository Times. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY ; or, The 
History of Hebrew Religion. Vol. II. The Deuteronomic Reformation in Cen- 
tury VII. B.C. By Agcuisacp Durr, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Theology in the United College, Bradf. rd. 

A continuation of the Author's ‘‘ History of Hebrew Religion,” which seeks 
to present in order the religious thinking of each writer, to note the significance 0 
the sequence, and the constant rise of religious problems and efforts for s lution. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY. 


PrvLeiperer, D.D., Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin. 
by Dr. OrELto Cone, Lombard University. 


‘* Masterpieces of lucid, precise exposition. They not only leave no doubt of their 
author's mez aning. but they place their subject in so clear (so.netimes almost fierce) a 
light that its pusitioa is unmistakable, and us progress probably assisted.” 

Expository Times. 


By Otto 
Edited 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EPISTLES OF THE NEW TESTA- 
ENT. I[n Current and Popular English. By Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D., 
race of Aldingham, Ulverston, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 
** Tt is the work of a sound Greek scholar, and of a vigorous English writer.’ 
expository Times. 
** The book will be useful both to clergy and laity, and unlike the general run of 
modernised renderings it does not offend one s literary sense.” —Uxtlook. 





NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price ros. net. 


1815—WATERLOO. The Waterloo Campaign from 


a French Point of View. By Henry Houssaye, Member of the French 
Academy. Translated by E. A. MANN, and edited by AGNes Evan-Smiru. 
Contaiuing 3 Plans of the District and Scene of Battle. 


Mr. H. W. Wixson, in the Pall Mall Gazet’e, says: ‘‘ Those who have studied 
M. Henry Hous,aye's two earlier works describing the decline and fall of the Napoleonic 
Empire, have looked eagerly for the second volume of ‘ 1815, where the Warerloo Cam- 
paign is tye writer's theme, For M. Houssaye combines in a remarkable degree the 
gre -t qualit.es of the historian. To accuracy and impartiality he adds picturesqueness 
and vigour of style. Never has he done anything hetter than the present wok. It will 
hereafter disvlace even Mr. Ropes’s careful and well-reasoned study of the c impaign 
which gave peace to Europe for a geueration and fiaally destroyed Napoleon's power. 


NOW READY, crown Svo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE GIFTS OF ENEMIES: 2 Novel. By 
G. E. Mirron, Author of ‘A Bachelor Girl in London,” “ Fire and Tow,” &c. 
‘Neil Hawtrey's development from a cricketer to a brilliant journalist, from a 


done taciturn youth to a man of many parts and unusual comprehension of human 
nature, is well and carefully done.” —A ¢heneum., 


‘The story itself—a story of modern life, of cricket, company promoting and 
journalism—is interesting. The characters are clearly drawn and stick in the memory. 
Speaker. 


A. & C, BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 








K2° KS WANTED. 


Salmon Fishing,” 1843; 


25s. EACH OFFERED. 
*' Hawbuck Grange,” 


Scrope’s 


1847; ‘* Lorna Doone,” 3 vols.,. 


1869; ‘‘ Titmarsh Comic Tales,” 2 vols., 1841; ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 1866; 
“* Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833; Jackson’s ‘‘ Old Paris,” 2 vols., 1878; ‘* Waverley,” 
3 vols., 1814, First Edition; ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871 ; Barratt's ‘* Battle 


of Marathon: a Poem,” 1820; ‘* ells and Pomegranates,” 1841 ; Jesse’s ‘* Richard ILI.,” 
1862; “‘ New Ajabian Nights,” 2 vols., 1882; Von Sybel’s ‘ French Revolution,” 
4 vols., 1867; ‘‘ Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885. Rare Books Supplied. Please 
state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
RIRMIN«(;HAM 








MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. 


LONDON AND PARIS 




















The ‘‘PRINCE’S”’ 
walnut, mahogary, or green, with very strong 
clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 










Trousers Press in Ash stained 
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FORTIETH REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


PRESENTED TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


AT THE 


HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD AT THE 


Head Office, Yokohama, on Saturday, March 10, 1900. 


RE EE es fF 
EE Ts Fl 
RESERVE FUND ................ dine nbcapeaues cianeannianenciianiiadie iit daihiananvenweat yen Yen 8,000,000 


DIRECTORS. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esy. KOKICHI SONODA, Eso. ROKURO HARA, Ese. 
NKAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Ese. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. IPPEI WAKAO, Eso. 


YOSHIGUSU NAKAI, Ese. 
PRESIDENT. V'CE-PRESIDENT., 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esa, KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 
BRANCH OFFICES. 
KOBE. TOKIO. NAGASAKI, SHANGHAI. HONG KONG. 
TIENTSIN. NEWCHWANG. NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. HAWAII. 
BOMBAY. LONDON. LYONS. 


HEAD OFFICE.—YOKOHAMA. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
GreNTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for 
the Half-year ending December 31, 1899. 
The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 411,025." brought forward from last Account, amount to yer 8,882,937.%° | 
of which yer 4,083,435. have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interest on Deposits, &c., leaving a balance of yen 4,799,501.!!° 
The Directors now propose that jez 500,000." be added to the Reserve Fund, raising it to yen 8,000,000.", and yen 50,000. be set aside for 
the contemplated New Building. From the remainder the Directors recommend a Dividend at the rate of Fifteen per Cent. per Annum, which will absorb 


ven goo,coo.", and, as this is the last year of the Bank’s business term originally granted by the Charter, the Directors further recommend a bonus of 
yen 25. per Share, which will absorb yen 3,000,000.” 


The Balance, yer 349,501.!!°, will be carried forward to the credit of next Account, 
Head Office: Yokohama, March 10, 1900. NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 











BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1899. 




















LIABILITIES. len ASSETS. : 
Capital paid ng bs as : em ; = yet T Cash Accounts— Yen len 
ay s be: bat ; sage ia a - Inhand .. 0s sa se 2° “A es 3)296,806.'"° 
; oe oe on - 7,502,C60. re yong! 
Reserve for ae Debts 123,623." °° At Bankers in = ¥y Re - s+ 10,3383. 621,640." *° 
Reserve for New Building a oi - ee es oe 392,414 . met a icc se 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) ma 4g 743.°°7 Investments in Public Securities os ee ee ee ee ++ 26,020,090. 
oe _ eo 734915743 e ose 
Bills Payable, and other Sums due te ‘the Bank “ es ewe 7Qy80,292.° * * Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. 4s co oe oe 94886 46E ; 
aiken Unclaimei 3,114.°° Bills receivable and other Sums due to the B ank oe ee ee ++ 102,807,571. 
ee os oe . ° 22%,.237,'" 
Amount brought forward from last — ount. oe oe 411,025.7 °* Bullion and Foreign Money . -_ < 0° oe os 325)257-' | : 
Net Profit for past Half-year 4,388,475." "* 3ank Premises, Properties, Furniture, &e. “ = ry eT 500,668. 
“oe 1395,475. 
l’em 177,411,688." 7 * Ven 177,411,688." * * 
ie eat 














— — _ —— NP 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 








Yen. Ven. 
To Current Expenses, Interest, &c. oe os ee ee ee 4,083,436." * * By Balance brought forward 30th June, 1899 .. oo 411,205." " 
To Reserve Fund .. ° . .* . * .- 500,000.° °° By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending s Decembs r31, 1899.. 8,471,912." ° 
To Reserve for New Building os ee ee 50,000,° ° ° 
To Dividend 
Ven 7. per Share for 120,c0oo Sha @ ° os . g00,009.° °° 
To Bonus } en 25.° °° per Share for 120 000 Shares oe oe ++ 3,090,000," ° * 
To Balance carried forward to next Account .. 349,501.'** 
Yen 8,882,937.° ** Ven 8,882,937." 
quseianer ———— 








We have examined the above accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find 

the tobe correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c. of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., and find them all to 
n accordance with the Books and Accounts of the Bank, 

SHINOBU TAJIMA, 


FUKUSABURO WATANABE, } Auditors, 
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Finusements 


HAYMARKET. THE RIVALS. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 





MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
THE MAN OF FORTY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 (doors at 8). 
THE MAN OF FORTY, by Wacrer Fritn. 
MATINEE every Wednesday ard Saturday, at 2.30. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) 10 till 10, ST. JAMES'’S. 


GT. JAMES'S. 





HE® MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. | 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8, SHAKESPEARE’S 

(Last Two Weeks) A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. (Last Two Weeks) | 

MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 





} 
ROYALTY ‘THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue.—Under the | 
management of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL, 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, MAGDA. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MRS. JORDAN. 
MATINEE of MAGDA every Wedtesday and Saturday, at 3 


3 





GLOBE. Lessee, Mr. JOHN HARE. 
(Under the management of Mr. Richarp LAmBaRT.) 
EVERY EVEN'!NG at 9, an Original Farce, entitled 
NURSE!! By Cio Graves. | 
At 8.15, A BROKEN HALO, by Cuarces Tuurspy. 
MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.30 P.M. 
Box Uffice open daily from 10 till 10, 





\ VENUE THEATRE.— Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
< Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M. | 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily | 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At 8, AN OLD ADMIRER. Doors 7.45. 
MATINEES every Wednesday and Saturday, at 3.0. 


| 
| 
| 
} 








(COMEDY THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET, 
Under the Management of Miss JANETTE STEER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, will be presented a Comedy, in Three Acts, by Charles 
Brookfield, entitled 
KENYON’S WIDOW. 
MATINEE Saturday next, at 3 0. 


Box Office open ro till 10, and all Libraries. 





ALY’S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEo. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday, 

at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp Morton. 

Lyrics by HARRY GREENBANK and ApRIAN Ross, Music by Sipngy Jones. Power- 
ful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 





LYRIC THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis, 

EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30. | 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS'S COMPANY in the New Musical Comedy, entitled } 
FLORODORA, 

Book by Owen Hatt. Music by Leste Stuart. Lyrics by Ernest Boyp-Jones 
and Paut RuBENs. 





ROYAL MILITARY TOURNAMENT.—May 18 to June 2. 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL. 
GRAND HISTORICAL PAGEANT— 
‘DEFENCE NOT DEFIANCE.” 


Performances at 2.0 P.M. and 7 P.M. 





| 

sian | 

ROYAL MILITARY TOURNAMENT.—Numbered and | 

Reserved Seats—Mornings, ros., 7s. 6d., and 6s. ; or Evenings, 1os., 7s. 6d., 6s., 

5s., and 4s., including admission to the Hall. Box Office now open, Barford Street, 
Liverpool Road, N., and at all Libraries. 








“Qutlook” Educational List | 


— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly soo feet, and faces 
South. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to ag 


e. 
Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 





PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 


1 LEMEN'S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eigh 
years successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





(COWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— | 
Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King's Cross, Fees from £60 a year, 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A.,, 
Pemb. Coll., Camb, ; E. H. E, MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, | 


HUMBER 


CYCLES 








AT POPULAR PRICES. 





These superb and_ still unrivalled 


Machines may now be had from 


£10 10s. Od. 
Wheel and Back-pedal Brake 


2ls. extra. 


Y Free 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


HUMBER Limitep 


32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 





SCOTT ADIE, 


THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 
115-115A REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


TRAVELLING COATS. CYCLING GOWNS. 
NORFOLK SUITS. CAWDOR CAPES. 
STALKING CAPES. WATERPROOF CLOAKS. 
HAND-KNIT STOCKINGS. RUGS, MAUDS, and SHAWLS. 


Telegrams :—‘‘ Scott Adie, London.” 











| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


John Brinsmead & Sons 
PIANOS 


Have gained the HIGHEST DISTINCTION ever conferred on a 
Pianoforte Maker— 


The Cross of the LEGION of HONOUR. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


Are CELEBRATED throughout the WORLD 


For their PERFECTION of TONE and TOUCH, 

For their HIGH QUALITY and EXQUISITE FINISH, 
For their DURABILITY in EVERY CLIMATE, and 
For their UNIQUE CONSTRUCTIONAL INGENUITY. 



















JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


| (LTD.) 
| Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and H.M. the King of Italy. 


18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





[9()() MPERIAL ROVER 


CYCLES 


Embody ALL the Latest Practical Improvements. 


ANY KIND OF BRAKES FITTED TO ORDER. 
LISTS FREE. 


THE ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD. (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, COVENTRY. 
Lonpon: 4 and 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond Street, W/ 
19 and 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Dept. ) 
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MUDIE’S LIBRA 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the Houses of Subscribers) 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


—_—_————.., 
—$<—=>} 


RY 
—es = © 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B,—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages), sent gratis and post free to any address, 


The List contains Popular Works in Travel, Sport, History, Biography, Science, and Fiction. 
Italian, Russian, and Spanish Books. 


Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 


LIMITED, 


30-32 NEW OXFORD STREET; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., LONDON; 


and at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 








H.M. The Queen. 











v 


H.R.H. 


The Prince of Wales. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


Leadership means Superiority. 


The daily use of the Remington in the Royal 
Household is only another indication of its 


growing popularity, which is further evinced 


by the fact that our Machines are used in all 


Departments of Her Majesty’s Service—1o 


Remingtons being in use to one of all other 


makes combined. 


Continued Leadership implies Progress. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR WRITING IN THE OLD WAY. 


Gy Special Warrants of Appointment to 


Remington 
Typewriter. 


many Competitors shows undeniable merit. 









E.C. 


Tacitly acknowledged Leadership over 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
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eetten. 
BRUSSELS .eesseeee 


” eeeccccee 
Bgypt. 

6 
5 deebeesneeseres 
> Seeccesee 

France. 

AIX-LES-BAINS... 

BIARRITZ cccsoces 


eeevee 


” eeertertcoe 
CANNES cccccscccoee 
5b eabeenannene 
06 eenenees eves 
i eos 
MARSEILLES....00 


MENTOKE evesccene 
MONTE CARLO... 


|e ae seneoen 
a cial asnenee 
ee meaner’ 
J ee ove 
s: aeenebels once 
ps Seen ooo 
pe. ‘Seebbechamnat ° 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 


Stations :— 


L, Istace w+... 
oy < | aener 


eoeceecee 


FF. Theme ccccccccssescee 
G. G. Zacheria.......06 


Maison Mermoz 


V. Benquet .se-ccccevee 
L, Jugand .......0006 oreo 
DBR PMIet nssccoscotns 
V. Prerrier sosccosess coves 
F. Robaudy .......ee000 
Bourdignon ..... ecocens 
H. Blancard ....... wocee 
Mme. Dumont ......+0« 
Vve. C. Mathieu ....06 
Mme. H. Sinet....... oo 
P. Berthelot .....-.00. eo 


Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano 
Byron Library ......00 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library .. 

Mme. Vve Timsotia.. * 


And 80 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 


**THE OUTLOOK’? is on Sale at the ander- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerie du Rol, 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét 
Librairie International, 
Library. 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie, 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes. 

42 rue d'Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel, 
Kiosque de Journaux, 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione. 

224 rue de Rivoli. 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 





Germany. 
BERLIN ccoscceesces 
FRANKFORT ....- ° 
HAMBURG..... ones 
WIESBADEN «esses 

Italy. 
FLORENCE....cseee 

as ececcecee 
a eocccoces 
GENOA cecsccceeeee 
MILAN ..... woccece 





SAN REMO 


a expennece 
TURIN 


- eoseseccocee 

VENICE coccccsccece 

Switzerland. 
BALE cccccccccccce °° 
BERNE 
GENEVA... ..000005 - 


LAUSANNS 


- ane 
EAPC Mecessocssens 
MonTREUX . ossene 


TERRITET «2. e000. 


NOTICE. —If there is 


the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6¢. ; 6 Months, 


EE, Tees cccccccccccece cove 
J. Vaternahm sees ee 
J. W. Basedow......00 
Lucke ....eeceeee ecvceeee oe 


Bocca Fratelli ......+0s 
Carlo Pratesi......cccses 


B. Seeber Seecceceeeceees 
G, P. Vieusseux ....06 
Luigi Corsanego ....0. 
©. Bortmasl sceccoccscee 
Bocca Fratelli ....0++0. 
PP; BERECO cscsvcceccsens: 
Detken & Rockoll vce 
G, Valette .ccccccceceee oe 
Bocca Fratelli .....0+0« 
Loescher & Co,  eesese 
Luigi Rossi «sss ° 
A. Heath-Wilson ...... 
G, Gandolfo .......sc000 
RR, VRRRREE sncecncstccee -" 
Carlo Clausen ......008 
Pozzo Bros, ... 
Roux & Co. cssccscecses 
Sebastiano Zanco eevee 


seereeeee 


Festersen & Cie  ..sces 
Schmid & Francke ... 


C. E, Alioth ......000¢ - 
George & Co, ...... ove 
E. Frey ccocceccccescsee . 
Roussy & Co, sesseseee 
Doleschal ......++ ecceee 
A. Gebhardt ......00008 . 
Cy B. Faist ccoccoccocee 
E. Schlesinger ......s0 


E. Schlesinger ......e0 
E, Staempfli .......00e08 
E. Schlesinger ........ ° 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
19-21 Brodschranger, 
Buchhandlung, 


8 via Cerretani. 
15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo, 
21 viaCorso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso, 

307 via del Corso, 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna. 
22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po, 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco. 


Library. 

Railway Station. 
Boulevard du ThéAatre, 
1o Corraterie. 

Railway Station, 

Rue de Bourg. 


Kapellplatz. [hof, 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library, 
Library. 
Library. 


Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library 


any difficulty in obtaining Toe Ourtoox, F. Tennant Pain, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4d. which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 


9s. ; 12 Months, 18s. 








Printed for the OurLook Pustisuinc Co., Limited, by Sporriswoope & Co. 
Sol Wholesale Agents for Australia, tt 3 


New-street Square ; and Published at 109 Fleet Sireet, London, E.C 
New Zealand, and South Africa: Gorpon & Gorcu, London, Melbourne. Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W. ‘A. ), and "Cape ‘Town. 
Saturday, May 19, 1900. 
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